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DOCTOR JACOB. 



CHAPTER I. 

Four o'clock chimed from the old Dom Tower 
of Frankfort on the Mfliine; the sixty-two 
day-scholars of Fraulein Fink's institution 
disappeared by twos and threes; the back 
gate was closed after them, and Wednes- 
day's half-holiday commenced. 

Fraulein Fink loved her school, but she 
could not help breathing a sigh of relief 
as she crossed the square court-yard, around 
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which the class-rooms were built; indeed, 
she even smiled to herself at the pleasant 
prospect of a leisure evening, a friend or 
two to tea in the garden, and a nice little 
display of chocolate sweets in their honour. 
Perhaps no inhabitant of ike Free City 
worked harder thaa did Fraulein Fink. From 
eight in the morning tUl eight st night she was 
occupied strenuously and anxiously. A Jesuit 
priest ^striving doggedly after the conver- 
sion of a heretic may be jcompajed to her; 
but m^ other workman, and no workwoman, 
however ardent Her belief was Grammar; 
her first tenets of laith w^e the subject 
and the predicate, the major sentence and 
the minor sentence. In the leause of these 
latter, 5he won many a wrinkle and many 
a grey hair. Daily, she woke up to battle 
for the predicate — daUy^ she girded her loins 
to fight for the major sentence. 
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Next to grammar, Fraulein Fink adored 
Goethe. Indeed, it would be difficult to 
tell which of the two was the greatest pas- 
sion of her life. She was certainly quite 
as happy when discussing Wilhelm Meister 
or the Iphigenie with her friend Professor 
Beer, as when giving a lecture on gram- 
matical construction in the first class. 

" Without a sound mental occupation, or 
the frequent interchange of ideas with a 
masculine intellect," she would often say, 
" no sensible woman can be happy. My 
school supplies me with the former — ^my 
learned friend. Professor Beer, with the 
latter — I would not change my condition 
for the world." 

In spite of such habitual cheerfulness, a 
life of unmitigated toil and of unceasing 
crusades for the predicate, began to tell 
upon Fraulein Fink's kindly features. The 

b2 
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lines around her mouth were now deep 
and close, the cheek bones protruded a 
little, the temples sharpened off towards 
her slightly-silvered auburn hair. There 
are two kinds of vanity: a vanity of beauty 
and a vanity of ugliness; and she pos- 
sessed the latter. You might be in her 
company half an hour, but certainly not a 
whole one, before she would impress upon 
you the facts of her plainness and of her 
advancing age. She persisted, too, in call- 
ing her hair red, and to contradict her 
was almost an offence — ^if anything could 
offend so complacent a lady. 

Fifty years of unprotected toil, and a 
plain face to keep company with them, 
would be an arid waste for the reflection 
of most women. Fraulein Fink could never 
talk of her past life too often or too cheer- 
fully. The dear God had, indeed, not seen 
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fit to give her a husband, but he had be- 
stowed intellect and a sphere of usefulness. 
What woman could be more blessed? 
This was the way in which she reasoned. 

To return to my narrative. Having per- 
formed her toilette, that is to say, liaving 
adjusted a prickly frilling of ribbon across 
her head, and a couple of rings on her 
freckled fingers, she passed into the land- 
ing. Here she paused a moment. Five large 
wardrobes fronted her ; one representing 
so much linen, another so much grocery, 
another so much jam, &c. ; applying th(» 
keys at her waist to several, she loaded 
herself with tea, china cups, loaf-sugar, 
and biscuits, finally opened an adjoining 
door unceremoniously, and cried, 

"Hannchen, are you ready to set tlu^ 
table?'' 

" In a minute, aunty." 
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And a right bonny girl with rosy cheeks, 
bright eyes, abundance of braided brown 
hair, white teeth, and a tall, plump figure, 
presents herself to our view, in the act 
of affixing a pink knot to her white 
dress. 

" Your white dress, Hannchen !" said 
the aunt in a voice of displeasure ; "it 
is surely clean enough for another concert 
in the Zoological Gardens?" 

Hannchen loved dress, and stood a little 
in awe of the Fraulein Fink. 

"Indeed, aunty, the stiffiiess is quite 
out. Do you remember how I complained 
of the bad starch whilst ironing it? — 
and you do like me to look nice when 
the Frau Director comes, don't you T^ 

The last little device worked well. 
Fraulein Fink changed the subject. 

" Is Miss Macartney out ?" 
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"I daresay not — ^that's the worst of 
English governesses/' answered Hannchen, 
pettishly, " they never make friends, and 
are always in the house when one doesn't 
want them. I don't see why you need 
ask her to take tea with us, aunty, she 
has had her four-o'clock bread and fruit 
with the rest. Let her amuse herself, as 
Mademoiselle and Louise do." 

" My dear Hannchen, Miss Macartney 
is an excellent instructress, and can eat 
anything — ^her age, too, looks well for the 
school. It would be most unreasonable to 
offend her." 

Hannchen pouted a little, but said no- 
thing, and the two descended by a back 
staircase into the garden. Before this, 
came the playground, which, with the pear 
trees and benches belonging, was free to the 
three governesses, five boarders, and sixty- 
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two day-scholars. Fraulein Fink, Hannchen, 
and the English governess alone, were 
privileged to enter the well-stored fruit- 
garden below, English governesses never 
plucked fruit on the sly, or made love 
to idle young gentlemen over the hedge, 
and they were rewarded accordingly. 

Tea being arranged in the summer- 
house, Hannchen was despatched to invite 
Miss Macartney, soon returning, however, 
with the satisfactory intelligence that 
that lady had already gone for a walk. 
Whether her governesses went out or 
staid at home after school-hours, mattered 
little to the Fraulein Fink; so long as 
they appeared contented and kept clear of 
conspicuous scrapes, she allowed them 
perfect liberty, and felt provoked if they 
did not avail themselves of it. 

Soon came the Frau Director. She was 
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a pleasant, portly lady, bearing the same 
resemblance to her slim young daughter 
as a fruit-laden apple-tree to the five- 
year old sapling which has grown by its 
side. Hannchen and her friend kissed 
each other warmly; the two elder ladies 
exchanged plenty of compliments, and as 
many affectionate greetings as if they 
had not met for ten years, instead of as 
many days. Then the little party sat down 
to tea. 

" My dear Frau Director," said the 
schoolmistress (she would not have omitted 
the title for the world), ^*pray do not 
measure the number of your cups by 
mine. If the tea is good, enjoy it — 
but I abstain, and from a motive 
which you, I am sure, will commend- 
To tell you the truth, tea affects me in 
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the strangest manner— it makes me gossip 
of my neighbours." 

The two girls langhed aloud. Frau 
Director Henrich reverenced the instruc- 
tress of her daughters highly, and always 
spoke of her as a decidedly intellectual 
woman, whom few could understand, who 
ought in fact to have lived in the 
Goethe — Schiller — Herder days. She an- 
swered with a good-humoured smile, 

^' Indeed ! But you never say any harm 
of your neighbours, dear Fraulein Fink, 
so that it little matters how much you 
gossip. Your tea is excellent, and even 
if you do not join me, I will take a second 
cup." 

Before the second cup was finished she 
drew forth a large yellow pocket-handkerchief 
and began hemming for the advantage of 
the Herr Director; it had been purchased 
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a bargain, and must therefore be discussed. 
Then the young ladies produced half- 
finished stockings and plied their knitting- 
pins. Fraulein Fink alone sat in idleness. 
She prided herself upon using needles 
and knitting-pins but seldom ; other wo- 
men were not bom with so decided a 
capability for Goethe and Grammar — ^let 
them work to their heart's content. 

She leaned back on the garden seat 
and surveyed her laden plum-trees and 
plentiful lettuce beds with eyes that grew 
moist from pride and satisfaction. The 
pleasant garden and roomy house adjoining, 
were her own — ^had been won by school- 
room drudgery— or rather, for we are 
transcribing her own thoughts now, by 
dignified and elevating services in the 
cause of intellectual development. All was 
quiet, and as the declining sun slanted 
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through the interlaced branches overhead, 
and the rising breeze wafted a fruity 
air around, her heart swelled at the con- 
templation of her little territory^ Had her 
friend Professor Beer been by, she would 
have quoted largely from Goethe ; as it 
was, she descended to the only kind of 
sentimentality in which Frau Director 
Henrich could sympathize. 

" Ah ! my dear Frau Director," she 
said, clasping her hands, ^*that blue sky 
— those green trees — ^the serene heavenli- 
ness of such an hour and such a scene 
— ^what good thoughts does not the dear 
God require of us for all these ! When 
I think of the countless hours I have 
spent here, which have been as balm to 
my tired mind and limbs, I can only 
say, I care not how soon I go to the 
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quiet God's-acre, and rest without fear of 
a school-bell for ever !" 

The Frau Director said something about 
her dear father having talked in the same 
way, bless him, years before he died; 
and what a reader of Zschokke he 
was! 

Hannchcn remarked that she wanted 
some cotton at the next fair; Elise 
Henrich mooted the subject of a coming 
concert in the Neue Anlage, and Friiulein 
Fink submitted with a sigh to common- 
places. 

By-and-bye the four ladies went indoors 
to have a little music in the drawing- 
room, the schoolmistress stopping half-way 
at the kitchen. 

*^ I will give out sausage and apple 
sauce for the dining-room supper," she 
said to Lischen the cook, " and we will have 
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the same upstairs, but fetch us beer, 
fresh rolls and butter — two portions of 
each. Are the ladies in ?" 

"The English Fraulein returned a few 
minutes ago. Mademoiselle and the pupils 
I haven't seen." 

The refectory was a large bare apart- 
ment, furnished vdth some rickety chairs, 
a hoarse and most unpleasant clock, two 
long tables, an old piano, and a couple 
of racks for books, afternoon doles of 
bread and fruit, &c. This room served 
both the purpose of refectory and place 
of assembly for the governesses and 
boarders, when school-hours were over, and 
being lighted by a window painted yellow, 
made every one look very bilious in- 
deed. 

Fraulein Fink peeped in. The English 
governess sat with her hands clasped over 
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her temples in a way that caused the 
schoolmistress to start and utter a little 
scream. Miss Macartney had been hitherto 
an undemonstrative, sedate, comfortable 
kind of person. What sudden agony of 
terror, or grief, or pain had driven the 
blood from her lips, and the clenched 
liands so fiercely to her brow. 

" My dear Miss Macartney !" said 
Fraulein Fink in her unsteady Eng- 
lish. 

The governess rose to her feet and 
bared her eyes with proud resolution to 
the inquisitiveness of her mistress. They 
were fine eyes, having a gleam of Irish 
passion and poetry in them ; the whole 
face, too, though the face of a woman past 
thirty, was not without beauty, a beauty 
perhaps which few would recognise, but 
which was beauty nevertheless. A deep olive 
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complexion, black, waving hair, and a 
peculiar curve of rather full red lips, are 
seldom popularly received, though they are 
often accompanied by a rare power of 
expression. 

"Something has happened to me, 
Fraulein Fink — I must leave your service,'^ 
she said quietly and firmly. 

Fraulein Fink was passionate, but sur- 
prise and incredulity stayed as yet the 
rising tide of wrath. 

"What, my dear Miss Macartney?" 

" I must leave this house — Cleave Frank- 

« 

fort, Fraulein Fink." 

Incredulity was gone now, and the tide 
swelled slowly and surely to shore. 

"What is your meaning? Have you 
lost your senses. Miss Macartney?" 

The Englishwoman sat down calmly. 
She had seen the schoolmistress in anger 
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many and many a time, and she feared 
it no more than she feared the petu- 
lance of the youngest fourth-class scholar. 
One great fear—one great suffering — ^had 
caused all others to die within her long ago. 

" I know that I am acting wrongly to- 
wards you," she said in a quiet voice, " I 
know that I am failing in duty, and 
therefore losing my reputation as a go- 
verness. Perhaps I may come to want bread 
by the step I am about to take. I cannot 
help it — I must go." 

" You shall not go." 

"Try and keep me," answered Miss 
Macartney, in a mockingly civil voice, " try 
and keep me — all the Senate of Frank- 
fort could not do it." 

The tide of Fraulein Fink's wrath had 
broken on the shore now. She faced her 
flaming and utterly uncontrollable. 

VOL. I. c 
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"I will not pay you one kreutzer of 
salary!" 

" I do not expect it. I forfeit it know- 
ingly and willingly." 

" But you cannot and dare not break 
your engagement with me. You would put 
me in the most awkward position — ^you 
would do great harm to my school — ^you 
would incur upon me expenses of which 
you know nothing — you would be a great 
loss to me. I have influential friends in 
the city — I know two advocates and a 
member of the senate — I will go to them 
and ask if there is no protection against 
such unprincipled dealings— I will compel 
you to remain I" 

Miss Macartney understood Fraulein Fink 
thoroughly, and liked her. She was Vexed 
to hear her rail after this strain, more because 
it lowered the schoolmistress than that it 
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hurt herself; indeed, despite her powerftd 
mental agitation, she could hardly help 
being amused by it. For some moments 
the Fraulein raged in this way, and not 
till the storm was utterly spent did Miss 
Macartney speak. Then she said, sorrow- 
fully and humbly: 

" You have been kind to me, Fraulein 
Fink, and I would rather have wronged 
any one in the world than you — you have 
said no more to me than I had ex- 
pected or deserved of you. I am sorry 
that I was rude. I am sorry that I 
must go — more than ever sorry that my 
going will inconvenience a friend whom I 
esteem." 

" Why must you go ?" asked the school- 
mistress, in a milder tone. "At least you 
ought to give me an explanation; that is 
the least reparation you can make." 

C2 
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Miss Macartney shuddered. 

^*You might as well ask me to go into 
the streets of Frankfort and beg for 
bread. The one would be as easy to me 
as the other." 

'^You have had an intrigue with one 
of the rich Jew merchants living next door, 
and you fly to escape disgrace. Mademoi- 
selle Lamy did the same last year, but 
hadn't the modesty to be ashamed, and 
I dismissed her — tell the truth. Miss 
Macartney.'' 

Fraulein Fink was a coward, and had 
forgotten for the moment that she was 
dealing with an Englishwoman. When 
Miss Macartney rose and fronted her, she 
turned pale, and would have given two 
Prussian thalers to recall her hasty words. 

"Am I capable of disgracing myself, 
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Fraulein Fink?" said the governess, in a 
detennined voice. 

" I don't wish to oflfend you, but — ^but 
really, your strange conduct leads me to 
say things I should not otherwise say." 

^^ I ask again, and I ask with the de- 
termination of being answered. Do you 
think me capable of disgracing myself?" 

Fraulein Fink wiped the perspiration off 
her brow, and looked round her. No one 
was in sight, or she would have tried for 
victory a little longer. 

" Well, my dear Miss Macartney, I think 
not." 

"Thank you. In future, Fraulein Fink, 
do not be so ready to mention me in 
conjunction with Mademoiselle Lamy, or 
her deeds. Now, let us have no more 
quarrelling. I must go — ^however much 
I may regret, however much you may 
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threaten — \^ we were to talk here for 
twelve hours in succession, it would come 
to that. But we will not be enemies." 

" Oh! do not go, dear Miss Macartney!" 
said the schoohnistress, with honest tears 
in her eyes. 

"I like you — I esteem you — I am very 
sorry !" answered Miss Macartney, holding 
out her hand. " I may go far and not 
find a better friend. God bless you, Frau- 
lein Fink !" 

After a little further talking, the two 
grew quite friendly again. Nothing could 
reconcile Fraulein Fink to her governess's 
abrupt departure ; but she was a kindly 
loving soul, and seldom kept out of temper 
for more than ten minutes. A hearty gush 
of tears therefore, with one or two quo- 
tations from Goethe, considerably relieved 
her troubled mind, and when she joined 
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the little party upstairs, she was able to 
tell her story and enjoy her supper with 
almost wonted cheerfulness. 

And Miss Macartney ! 

Swiftly and noiselessly she sought her 
humble bedroom— not to weep;— oh! no, 
her tears had ceased flowing long ago; — ^but 
to pack her trunks in readiness for the next 
day's journey. When all was finished she 
threw herself on the bed and cried 
aloud : 

'' Oh ! God, that I might die ! Can I 
never hide myself and be in peace ? Be 
pitiful, Christ, and let me die !" 
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CHAPTER 11. 

By six o'clock Fraulein Fink was always 
up and stirring ; half an hour later, quilts 
and beds would be hung from all the bed- 
room windows, and by seven the school 
bell rang for coffee. The schoolmistress 
preferred to breakfast alone. "Without a 
little tranquil reflection and enjoyment of 
Nature before beginning the day's duties," 
she would say, " I could never get through 
them. Sipping my fragrant coffee amid 
the fresh leaves and singing birds, with 
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our beautiful Lutheran hymn-book open 
before me, I prepare myself for daily 
trials and difficulties, and also for my rest 
when the dear God calls me !" 

Accordingly, every morning Fraulein Fink 
might be seen in her long red dressing- 
gown and black velvet cape, bearing into 
the garden a tray, on which were placed 
a cup of coffee, a roll, and the hymn- 
book of the Frankfort Church. She was 
no hypocrite. The contemplation of her 
blooming garden, and of some verse from 
Gellert or Klopstock, was no more and no 
less to her than she represented it to be. 
Her mind had been constituted a sentimen- 
tal one, and she encouraged the tendency. 

On the morning following Miss Mac- 
artney's disclosure, the good lady felt 
more than usual need of solitary prayer 
and reflection. People had very long 
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tongues in Frankfort, and single women 
were unprotected against them. How should 
she act so as to prevent unpleasant, per- 
haps injurious rumours, in consequence of 
her governess's departure ? Above all, how 
should she act so as to prevent pecuniary 
loss and inconvenience thereby? 

Now, the Fraulein had two counsellors to 
whom she always went with her troubles. 
The first, Professor Beer, who taught 
literature in her classes, was consulted on 
matters of mental difficulty alone, such as 
the desirability or undesirability of a new 
theory in elucidating complex construction 
of sentences, the necessity of Algebra in 
the second class, &c. The second. Doctor 
Paulus, of whom we shall speak by-and- 
bye, was her invariable resource in any 
perplexity concerning the practical affairs 
of life. Dr. Paulus, moreover, as a mar- 
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ried man, was a more accessible authority 
than the Professor, the latter gentleman 
being a bachelor. 

Long before eight o'clock the stream of 
day-scholars began to pour in. Hav- 
ing seen that her governesses were at 
their desks in the different class-rooms, 
that Hannchen awaited her pupils at 
the piano (the young lady needed su- 
pervision, I assure you), and having 
courteously greeted two or three mas- 
ters in the court-yard, Fraulein Fink set 
off for a consultation with Doctor Pau- 
lus. Luckily she had no lessons for an hour 
or two. 

A pleasant walk through public gardens 
led her into the open suburb, with gay 
gardens and white villas on either hand. 
Soon she stood before a Swiss cottage, 
having a very large letter-box on the gate- 
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were set firmly together, expressing a de- 
termination to do the thing completely. 
He did everything completely, whether it 
was the making of a pudding for his 
invalid wife, or the drawing up a state- 
ment for the religious society of which he 
was secretary. 

Let us photograph him for the reader. 
Doctor Christian Paulus was in the prime 
of life. He was rather below middle 
height, but never gave the idea of little- 
ness. He was weakly in health, but 
obtained general credit for robustness. 
Women thought him good-looking, though 
they found fault with his hair, it being 
of that black silky kind which clings 
straight and smooth to the head, and gives 
an idea of cunning. Men never spoke of 
his looks. Critically considered, his features 
were unexceptionable. The nose was firmly 
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cut, the brow straight and smooth, the 
eyes bright and penetrating, the mouth 
was decidedly handsome, and expressed 
an unmistakeable resoluteness and recti- 
tude. 

Having taken clerical orders in England, 
and married an English wife. Doctor 
Paulus cultivated English whiskers, English 
domesticities, and made English the lan- 
guage of his children. Whilst the process 
of egg-beating went on, the foUowing con- 
versation took place in that language, 
therefore, between the • master and mistress 
of the house, she, poor little lady, lying 
on a sofa in the adjoining room. 

"Fraulein Fink must wait, Louisa — I'm 
determined this pudding shall go into the 
oven so as to be ready for your dinner. 
Doctors are doctors and no more. Had 
/ taken you in hand a few months ago, 
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administered port wine, good English 
chops, &c., I believe you would have 
been a strong woman by this time." 

" I shall never be that," said a weak 
voice from the sofa ; " I daresay I shall 
not feel inclined for the pudding after all. 
Don't trouble about it. Christian." 

" Nonsense !" replied the doctor, sternly, 
"the pudding will be made, and you will 
eat it, Frau Doctor." 

In five minutes the eggs and rice were 
mixed and duly spiced; the cook came 
to receive orders regarding the baking ; 
Master Freddy, aged five, was installed by 
mamma's sofa, and requested to keep 
watch in quiet till further notice, and Dr. 
Paulus descended. 

It took Fraulein Fink some time to tell 
her story ; she always talked slowly, 
wording her sentences with a complexity 
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of words ; but to-day she was at extra- 
ordinary pains on account of Doctor Paulus 
being her listener. Simple and compound 
sentences were dovetailed into each other 
with the precision of grammatical examples ; 
ejaculations were accompanied with formal 
emphasis and pauses ; the most rigidly dic- 
tionary words were substituted for idiomatic 
phraseology. 

Dr. Paulus listened intently. He had a 
larger share of curiosity in other people's 
affairs than have most men of so learned 
a stamp ; any new experience, any unusual 
incident, was to him as so much raw ma- 
terial of sociological speculation. He enjoyed 
a puzzle — especially a puzzle involving 
strange mental and moral conditions. He 
understood life thoroughly, perhaps no man 
better, and he knew how much that is 
mysterious, oblique, and inconsistent is 

VOL. I. D 
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mixed with the ordinary course of exis- 
tence. 

When Fraulein Fink had finished speaking, 
he rubbed his chin, folded the skirts of his 
dressing-gown neatly over his knees, crossed 
his arms, and said with a smile, 

"You have not allowed the lady to go 
— of course, Fraulein Fink ?" 

" She goes after dinner — ^how can I pre- 
vent it, Herr Pfarrer? — she requires no 
salary — we are under no bond — " 

The doctor regarded her almost con- 
temptuously, 

"Tou must at least know whither she 
goes. Very strange things have happened 
within the last few years in this city, 
Fraulein Fink, especially among the English 
— ^please bear that fact in mind, the lady 
is English. I entertain the greatest respect 
for my adopted country, but it is a known 
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fact that very ordinary specimens of the 
nation come abroad." 

" Gott im Himmel !" cried the poor school- 
mistress, "what is to be done? Consider, 
Herr Pfarrer, my difficulties. In the first 
place, I have to lose, perhaps with loss of 
pupils, certainly with extra personal exer- 
tion and great inconvenience, an excellent 
English instructress, a perfect mistress of 
style and syntax. Secondly, I have to rid 
myself of an unpleasant remembrance, which 
will for some time spoil my enjoyment of 
God's nature and my tranquil fulfilment of 
duty, and to spend perhaps three Prussian 
thalers in advertising." 

Again the Doctor smiled. It amused him 
to watch the workings of other people's 
minds, and to compare their conclusions on 
a given subject with his own. He liked 
to feel himself master of any new chain of 
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circumstances, especially circumstances cen- 
tred in one individual. Fraulein Fink 
should henceforth be left to her own 
opinions on the matter. Accordingly, taking 
out a note-book from his pocket, he said, 

"Oblige me by answering one or two 
questions, Fraulein Fink. You are aware 
that my position as secretary to the 

C Society throws me into frequent 

contact with all the English who reside 
or visit here. Perhaps at some future 
time I may discover a clue to this per- 
plexing occurrence. First, then, the name, 
age, and country of your governess?" 

Fraulein Fink answered concisely. 

" Then the exact time of her coming 
to Frankfort, the date of her leaving, and 
her proposed destination. Has she named 
the latter to you?" 

" She only asked me to bespeak a por- 
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ter to carry her luggage to the railway 
station." 

'•At what time?" 

"Six o'clock — ^her lessons being then 
over." 

" Hm !" 

After a few minutes' pause he added, 

" I will come and speak to this lady, 
Fraiilein Fink, and see what my persua- 
sions can do ; and I daresay I shall be 
able to find you a suitable English 
governess without the necessity of adver- 
tising. Indeed, I know a young lady " 

At this juncture the hostile-looking 
housemaid above mentioned, butted into the 
room, head foremost, and put a card into 
the Doctor's hand. 

He looked at it attentively, held it 
close to his eyes, and scrutinized the 
address ; then laid it down, and composedly 
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finished his business with Fraulein Fink. 
That good lady having bowed herself out, 
all cheerfulness and grammatical elegance, 
again Doctor Paulus took up the card. 
After a second and still more inquisitive 
consideration, he repeated the name aloud, 
as if to make sure whether it was strange 
to him or not — 

" The Reverend Doctor Jacob J^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Doctor Paulus entered his study with the 
conviction that he should find there some 
needy member of his church seeking a 
chaplaincy in the Rhine provinces. Many 
a young brother he had helped to his 
wishes, and many, alas ! he had been 
obliged to send away disappointed. To- 
day he knew of no opening, and it pained him 
to anticipate a sad face. 

It struck him no less with surprise than 
with reverence, when he saw a majestic 
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old man who looked as if need or humbling 
appeal had never come within the range of 
his experiences. Doctor Jacob stood up, 
and introduced himself with the quiet 
cordiality of one who knows that his cor- 
diality is seldom given in vain. No wonder 
Doctor Paulus felt a little taken aback, 
a little lessened, in fact, by the stranger's 
side. 

A handsome man at sixty, we may safely 
say, is more nobly, imposingly handsome 
than a handsome man at thirty. Soft 
silvered hair gives such wondrous calmness 
and grandeur to the features, especially 
if they be regular and commanding, and 
the complexion have a tone of vigorous 
manliness about it. Dr. Jacob possessed 
every possible physical advantage — a fine, 
well-posed head, six feet two inches of 
height, fine sensitive eyes, a clear healthful 
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colouring, an English pair of shoulders, 
and the easiest, gracefullest carriage in the 
world. 

Doctor Paulus, despite his missing neck- 
cloth, his well-worn dressing-gown being 
floured at the elbows, and for the most 
part buttonless (for the Frau Doctor was 
ailing and incapable at all times), impressed 
his visitor not slightly. He was a gentle- 
man — ^he was learned — ^he was a man of keen 
understanding — the Eeverend Doctor Jacob 
read thus much at a glance. 

Settling himself cosily in the arm-chair 
assigned to him by his host, he said in 
a remarkably clear, sonorous voice : 

"I presume, my dear Doctor, that 
coming, as I do, from the Consul, you 
will not wish to be troubled with any 
further letters of introduction on my 
part?" 
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Doctor Paulus bowed deprecatingly. He 
respected the Consul, and was ever willing 
to serve him. 

" I hear, however," continued Doctor 
Jacob, "that you are the very gentleman 
to advise me on the matter of delivering 
them elsewhere. Coming here, a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, and a 
servant in the same good cause as your- 
self, even were I without the influential 
testimonials that I possess, to whom else 
should I apply so fitly?" 

" Coming in want and diflSculty, coming 
under any circumstances, a servant of the 
good cause would find a hearty welcome 
from m^," said Doctor Paulus, warmly. 
"Give me your hand, sir." 

The two half-rose, clasped hands, and 
sat down again in a very friendly mood. 
Doctor Jacob was the first to speak. 
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"I am not officially connected with the 
Society for converting the Jews," he said, 
rather humbly ; ^^ to confess the truth, my 
circumstances are such as would not allow 
me, with a quiet conscience, to accept any 
appointment which might be the livelihood 
of some younger and needier man. I 
have no family to provide for — I am 
old — ^why should I stand in the light of 
others ?" 

Doctor Paulus folded his dressing-gown 
more smoothly over his knees, looking on 
its flowered pattern meantime. He was 
a just man, just to the value of a fathing, 
to the hired value of a minute ; but he ap- 
proved of the precept, " The labourer is 
worthy of his hire," and said so. 

"My dear brother," replied the older 
man, leaning back in his chair, "perhaps 
there is less self-denial in my statement 
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than you may suppose. True, that I have 
earned no guineas for myself throughout 
the course of my services — true, that I 
have earned some hundreds for the good 
cause, but I have had the privilege of 
working in my own way. I am impatient 
under shackles ; the little good I can 
do in this earthly life, I prefer to do 
freely and originally. And now, to come 
to explanations. For many years, I may 
say, indeed, for the greater part of 
my life, I have regarded the conver- 
sion of the Jews as one of the most 
important and obligative duties of our 
Church ; and on returning from the Eas^ 
a short time since, I constituted for my- 
self a special mission to Jerusalem. It 
seemed to me a rational and not unworthy 
Christian speculation, to strike a decisive blow 
at the very nucleus of that great evil — Juda- 
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ism ; a few zealous voluntary workers have 
been often found to do the work of a 
large enlisted corps ; at any rate, there is 
room enough for all. To Jerusalem, there- 
fore, I am bound now — ^there I shall most 
probably die." 

He watched the eflfect of his statement 
with placid curiosity. Doctor Paulus looked 
up, but there was nothing to read in his 
face. 

A long pause followed, at the end of 
which the latter said in a business-like 
way : 

^^ The idea is a grand one ; you only re- 
quire funds to carry it out." 

" I require power," said the visitor. 

" You require power," repeated Doctor 
Paulus. 

Both threw a strange emphasis on the 
latter word, as if they knew what it 
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meant, as if it tasted sweet to their 
mouths. Their eyes met, they studied 
each other for a couple of seconds, and 
not in vain. 

Doctor Jacob continued — 

^' Having obtained such liberal encourage- 
ment from high official authorities at home, 
it is not unnatural that I expect some 
help abroad. My route lies through the 
Ehine Provinces, Wirtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria, and Turkey — surely the English 
residents of the towns through which I pass 
will not refuse sympathy." 

"And contributions," put in Doctor 
Paulus, for he was a severely practical 
man, always setting before him the 
material no less than the moral relations 
of things. 

"Well, I confess that my private 
means, however well economised, will not 
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prove adequate to my needs, my dear 
sir/' answered the other quietly ; '^ and 
such an undertaking cannot subsist on 
itself — ^it must be supported. I will, if 
you please, read a report I have drawn 
up concerning my proposed plan, and the 
diflSculties and exigencies it is likely to 
encounter. Also, with permission, I will 
leave for your perusal one or two private 

letters from the Bishop of N on the 

subject." 

Doctor Jacob's voice had a deep, sweet- 
toned ring in it, which would have made 
anything worth listening to ; but the paper 
proved to be clear, concise, and highly 
interesting in itself. It was Doctor Paulus' 
habit, moreover, always to listen, never 
to hear ; and every word of the report 
impressed itself faithfully on his memory. 

"You are an excellent statistician, but 
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an incomparable persuader," he said, when 
the reading was over. "Now the way to 
fill your purse " 

" To increase the funds of the mission,'' 
politely suggested the other. 

"I beg your pardon. Yes, the way 
to increase the funds of your mission, 
would be to put those reasonings into a 
sermon." 

Doctor Jacob's face lit, and he answered 
eagerly — 

" Exactly. I must preach here." 

He waited for a minute or two, then 
finding that Doctor Paulus was not likely 
to take the initiative, added in his usual 
tone — 

" Of course there could be no objection 
to that." 

"You know our English chaplain?" 
quickly asked Doctor Paulus. 
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" Not at all. But I intend • calling on 
him this very afternoon — indeed, I also 
intended to ask if you would favour me 
with your company, and afterwards dine 
in my apartment at the H6tel de 
Russie." 

"You are very kind, but I never dine 
out. The fact is, my poor wife is a great 
invalid, and to carve for six children 
would be quite beyond her strength. I 
will, however, gladly accompany you to 
Mr. Brill's." 

"And you will not refuse to introduce 
me to Mrs. Paulus?" 

The good husband hesitated His wife 
was as yet probably enpapillotes, and being 
pretty and interesting, never received visitors 
before she had undergone a curling opera- 
tion from the hands of Lina, her maid. 
Any slight surprise or agitation was apt to 
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bring on eoughing, f aintness, and flushes ; 
prudently, therefore, Doctor Paulus promised 
nothing, but quitted the room to ascertain 
how matters stood. 

During his absence. Doctor Jacob fell 
into a reverie. It must have been a 
pleasant one, from the light in his 
eyes and the smile on his lips. Once 
he stood up and looked out of the win- 
dow. To the right and to the left were 
handsome villas, each the representative of 
so much wealth and so much influence; 
beyond these rose the gay old Thor, and 
the massive Dom, and the shining roofs 
of the rich free city. 

Doctor Jacob looked on this pleasant 
prospect with the triumphant expression 
of a conqueror. When his host entered, the 
look had not passed from his face. 

" My wife is awaiting the pleasure of 
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an introduction — I am sorry we are obliged 
to make so much ceremony about it," 
said the latter, apologetically, and forth- 
with led the way to Louisa's sitting- 
room. 

It was a pretty boudoir enough ; Doc- 
tor Paulus had everything of the plainest 
and most unpretending kind in his own 
apartment and the children's, but the 
Frau Doctor could never have too much 
that was elegant, and tasteful, and delicate 
around her. She wore white, too, another 
element in the general airiness of the 
room, and being small, fair, and fragile, 
looked the very palest primrose ever put 
in a beautiful vase. A sturdy little 
fellow, dressed in a plain cotton pinafore, 
sat on the foot of mamma's sofa, wearing 
the demurest face in the world. Doctor 
Jacob's manner showed at once that he 
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felt a great interest in the little lady. He 
asked a dozen questions about the baths 
she had tried, the physicians she had 
employed, and the benefits respectively re- 
ceived from both. Once, even, he felt her 
pulse, and suggested a stimulant, with the 
aflfectionate solicitude of an old friend. 
Then he took Freddy to his knees, and 
began petting him in the way so agree- 
able to most papas and mammas. This, 
however, did not do. Doctor Paulus never 
allowed his children to be petted. 

" You may go downstairs to the nursery, 
sir, till mamma wants you,^' he said, with 
a voice that the most fractious child 
would not have dared to disobey, and 
Freddy slipped out quietly. 

"Our children don't get spoiled, Doc- 
tor Jacob. I have quite enough to do to 
spoil Aer," added the master of the house. 
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pointing to his wife ; " and children grow 
neither faster nor better for it." 

"I agree with you in theory, but I 
confess to an habitual failing in prac- 
tice," replied Doctor Jacob ; " children 
are so attractive and loveable even in 
their very naughtinesses, that it requires a 
great amount of self-denial to correct them." 

Doctor Paulus changed the subject. He 
did not approve of the sentiment, and 
he was as yet too unacquainted with the 
propounder of it to dissent on his own 
grounds. After some further conversation, 
the visitor left, first promising to meet 
Doctor Paulus at the Cafd Milani in the 
afternoon. 

When he was gone Mrs. Paulus broke 
into an exclamation of delight. 

" What a fine old man. Christian ! and 
how kind and interested he is in everything !" 
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Doctor Paulus made no reply, being in 
deep thought. Louisa knew that she had 
no power to read his thoughts, and 
awaited an avowed opinion silently. 

"A fine character — a powerful character, 
no doubt, Louisa;" and having said thus 
much, the Doctor mused again. 

Louisa leaned back languidly on the 
sofa cushion, applied the scent-bottle to her 
nose and drew a deep sigh. 

"Are you in pain?" cried her husband, 
breaking from his reverie ; " are you faint 
or cold?" 

" Nothing, only the usual terrible weakness 
—don't mind me. Christian." 

" But I will mind you, Frau Doctor. 
Will you have a little wine? — ^would you 
like a carriage for half an hour's drive? — 
what would you like?" 

" Nothing would do me the slightest good. 
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I am used to these feelings, and must bear 
them." 

She closed her eyes, and the Doctor 
watched her sorrowfully. He possessed deep 
religious feelings ; his daily life was in 
keeping with the simplest and soundest 
principles of his Church ; his cheerful ac- 
ceptance of the good as well as the evil 
of the world seldom flagged. But the sight 
of that pale face, whose beauty had been 
the one treasured flower of his life, often 
caused him to say bitterly — 

" Would that I or that one of my 
children had been stricken — ^would that the 
Almighty had seen fit to visit me with any 
other affliction but this !" 

By-and-bye Louisa asked — 

"Who is this Doctor Jacob? When 
will you spare time to tell me all about 
him, Christian?" 
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The Doctor spared time then and there; 
it was an unusual thing for him to do, 
for very few indifferent husbands commu- 
nicated so little to their wives as this 
devoted one did. Women were not made 
for business — they were not made for 
government— they were not made for judg- 
ment — they were not made for deliberation 
— ^least of all, were they made for reading 
character. 

Such was the theory of Doctor Paulus 
regarding the capabilities of the gentler 
sex — a theory that would not do very 
well in England, but made him no enemies 
in Germany. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Doctor Jacob, meantime, was taking a 
leisurely and circuitous route to the city. 
Leaving behind him the majestic Eschen- 
heimer Thor, with its sugar loaf tower 
and pointed buttresses, he turned into an 
alley of acacias, pausing every now and 
then to admire some elegant villa on his 
left, or to smile at some group of child- 
ren plajdng in the gardens on his right. 
The full glow of the mid-day sky, the 
delicious softness and elasticity of the at- 
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mosphere, the superb leafage overhead, 
and the scents of flowers around, all 
helped to exhilarate his mind, and to 
make his pulse beat with a younger and 
more vigorous life. 

Doctor Jacob, like most men of strong men- 
tal powers and fine nervous susceptibilities, 
was ever peculiarly alive to outward im- 
pressions. An American poet says, 

" What so rare as a day in June ?" 

and no one could have followed up his 
words to their fullest meaning better than 
Dr. Jacob. To him a soft air was as rich 
wine, a deep sky with no clouds in sight more 
than a lovely contemplation ; both were as 
so much tangible happiness received into his 
innermost nature. He was utterly de- 
pendent on sensuous enjoyment, and could 
not understand any man being able to live 
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without it. A simply intellectual idea was 
beyond his conception ; there must be life, 
warmth, beauty about it to impress, much 
more, to attract him. Therefore, he loved 
music, painting, and sculpture beyond the 
best books, and though a critic in art and 
an artist in feeling, would cling partially 
to those artistic developments which have 
for their end pleasure only. 

Thus, enjoying to his utmost the un- 
broken sky, the white villas, and glistening 
green leaves, he sauntered on till he came 
to the Friedburger Gate. There he saw 
before him the modest little lodge belong- 
ing to Herr Bethman's garden, the one so 
celebrated for the marble Loveliness en- 
shrined there, the other for its terrible 
story of blood and revenge. Doctor Jacob 
had heard of Dannecker's Ariadne with the 
lively curiosity of an art-lover, and had 
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shuddered more than most strong men 
would do, at the incident of poor Lich- 
nowsky's concealment and frightful death 
during the troubles of 1848. He deter- 
mined to see the Ariadne. 

Mr. Gibson has done a great deal to- 
wards breaking down the phalanx of purists 
in sculpture. He has proved that a Venus 
just warmed with the most delicate tints of 
life can be as lovely, as bewitching, as 
much of a goddess and more of a woman, 
than the same beautiful creation in the 
simple grandeur of colourless marble. We 
feel that the sculptor is a crusader, and a 
bold one, but we fear that few of his 
followers will go in his track, or will by 
any track reach the real Jerusalem, as he 
has done. Feeling this, and impressed by 
the conviction that true art can never be left 
enough to itself, can never, in fine, be too 
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severely true, we would rather see Danneck- 
er's Ariadne in the clear light of heaven. 

The rosiness shed on it is a trick that 
only leads us to undervalue the real Beauty 
for an ideal one. Is not the real beauty 
enough of itself? 

Doctor Jacob stood in silent enthusiasm be- 
fore the statue. He was disgusted at the 
pink curtains drawn round it, and provoked 
with the young woman in attendance for 
wheeling it in a circle for his benefit But 
the mystic beautiful period of Grecian god- 
head and godlike love was embodied there, 
and he suffered his fancy to give rapturous 
life to the embodiment. 

The daughter of Pasiphae is no longer 
forsaken and despairing from the neglect of 
Theseus ; another younger, more loving, more 
lovely, has made her heart glow and her 
eyes soften. She forgets the faithlessness of 
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the one whom she loved in the fondness of 
him who will save her from all that is evil. 
Dionysius is coming, and she meets him re- 
clining on the panther. Beautiful, eager, 
yet calm, she looks for him, sees him ; in 
another moment his kisses will be on her 
expectant lips*; the happiness will be all his 
own which is half hers now. One can al- 
most see the lovely bosom swell in its joy, 
and hear a word of greeting break from 
the parted lips. What womanly tenderness, 
what godlike tranquillity, what serene love- 
liness must have been present to the eyes 
and heart of the old Suabian artist ! 

"I wonder how Dannecker, being a 
South German, and accustomed to such 
homely types of beauty, ever conceived 
anything so charming !'' thought Dr. Jacob, 
as he turned away. ^'Bah! that is a 
ghastly cast of that hot-headed, wretched 
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Lichnowsky ! When he said to his com- 
panion, * Never mind those dogs !' speaking 
of the street mob, he little thought that the 
same dogs would hunt him like bloodhounds 
to the death." 

Thus musing, he gave a handsome gra- 
tuity to the attendant, and passed out of 
the pavilion. A few streets where the 
houses were built after the fashion of old 
Frankfort, and where numbers of workmen 
and their wives were dining, and horses 
were being shod svb dio, led into the 
Zeil, that handsome street which is at once 
City and West End, Rotten Row and 
Fleet Street, to the free city. The Zeil is 
always gay; there the rich Jewish families 
dash by in their shining carriages ; the 
young merchants delight to exercise their 
fine horses ; white-coated Austrian officers 
stroll arm-in-arm with the Frankforters in 
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dark-green and red uniforms ; the Burger- 
master's equipage with its civic eagle, and 
laced trappings, and grand servants wearing 
cocked hats and long blue coats faced with 
gold, helps to give variety to the scene ; 
open fiacres full of English tourists, are 
driven calmly by cabmen who are known 
by their red waistcoats and glazed hats — 
and by their civility. All is lighthearted 
life and enjoyment. 

Crossing over to the old guard-house, 
where a group of Prussian soldiers were 
playing at pitch halfpenny, and eating 
apples, Doctor Jacob sauntered leisurely 
down the shaded side of the street. The 
speciality of the Zeil is its shops of anti- 
quities, and the luxuries most dear to 
Doctor Jacob's heart were rare bijouterie. 
At the first display of mediaeval jewellery 
and battered plate, he stopped ; at the 
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second he put his hand on the door as if to 
enter; the third, he entered without pause 
or consideration. A drinking cup inlaid 
with uncut gems, and having exquisitely 
grotesque medallions on the sides, had 
taken his fancy, and he was not in the 
habit of controUiug his fancies. 

The English shopkeeper is civil; the 
German shopkeeper is friendly. The former 
is quite satisfied if you buy his article, pay 
your money, and say good morning — ^he 
has no time for anything else. The latter 
asks more than he will take, expects and 
likes a little bargaining, receives your 
lowest bid good-naturedly, and gossips 
leisurely over the negotiation ; his custo- 
mers are generally in no greater hurry than 
himself, and both arrive at conclusions 
slowly. 

Doctor Jacob liked this way of doing 
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business, he was inquisitive, moreover, re- 
garding the Frankfort people. He seated 
himself comfortably therefore, played with 
a trayful of rings on the counter, and 
chatted meantime. 

^*And what about my countrymen?" he 
asked, smiling rather slily ; " are there many 
here just now?" 

" There will be more later — ^the Rhine 
season has hardly commenced yet — ^the 
English like the Rhine," said the jeweller, 
smiling also. 

^^ But what kind of English come here 
to live? Are they rich? Are they 
liked?" 

"To tell you the truth, a good many 
come who don't pay their debts," halt 
whispered the shopman, evidently enjoying a 
few facts to himself. 

Doctor Jacob winced. 
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"Ah!" 

"And a good many who haven't paid 
theh* debts at home," . 

"Terrible!" 

" And a few who have left worse things 
than debts behind them." 

Doctor Jacob winced again. 

" But the rich ?" 

" Of course I am not saying there are no 
rich English here. A wealthy Englishman 
has just purchased a villa at Bocken- 
heim— " 

" Ha !— his name?" 

" Wood," 

" Doctor Paulus will most probably know 
him," mused Doctor Jacob, aloud. The 
jeweller caught up his words. 

"Doctor Paulus knows everybody, and 
everybody knows him. Many Eng- 
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lish who come here are in mortal terror of 
Doctor Paulus, I assure you." 

The clergyman's face lit. 

" I imagined so. Doctor Paulus is a clever 



man." 



"He is more than clever. He is as 
good as St. Paul, and as deep as the 
devil — so people say, and I believe them. 
Many a bill has been paid through his 
mediation which never would have been paid 
otherwise; we tradesmen would run our 
legs oflF to serve him." 

" You will take ten florins less for the 
cup' — I have a fancy for such things and 
may come in again," said Doctor Jacob 
abruptly, laying his well-filled purse on the 
counter ; '^ send it to the Hotel de 
Russie, and — " 

All at once his eye was arrested by a 
ring that he had inadvertently pushed oflF 
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the tray. A curious expression of surprise 
and incredulity passed over his face, 
followed by a slight pallor; then he ex- 
claimed in a hard voice, 

"Where did you get that?" 

" Really I forget — so many of those 
things are constantly passing through my 
hands — ^but I have another of the same 
kind, far handsomer and not much higher 
in price. This is marked with an initial, 
you observe, which most people object, 
to." 

" What initial ?" 

The question was asked slowly, and as if 
at some cost to the speaker. 

Doctor Jacob rose to his feet and stood 
for some minutes looking out of the 
window. When he turned his voice had 
regained its usual clear ring. 
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"You may put the ring with the cup. 
How much do I owe you?" 

When the account was settled, Doctor 
Jacob left the shop and proceeded on his 
way. He looked in no more windows. 
With his fine head slightly bent forward, 
and his lips moving nervously, as if some 
impatient thought were forcing itself into ar- 
ticulation, he hastened through the newly- 
called Schiller Platz, by the Caterina Church, 
and the crowded shop-windows of Jugel, 
nor paused till he reached the Cafe 
Milani. 
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CHAPTER V. 

You cannot find a house in suburban Frank- 
fort which is not elegant or, at least, taste- 
ful, and the Reverend Mr. Briirs was no 
exception. He occupied a charming villa 
fronting the blue Taunus hills, and the fruit- 
ful strip of country stretching towards Hom- 
burg. To the right and to the left, undu- 
lated those blooming pleasaunces which make 
the fair Free City like a May-day queen ; 
whilst the fashionable Zoological Garden lay 
behind. The whole town offered no livelier 
or more aristocratic site; Mrs. Brill often 
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recalled the latter attribute with satis- 
faction. 

The villa of itself was a pattern with most 
modem German ones — with pure white walls, 
fanciful mouldings, gilt balconies hung with 
creeping flowers, plenty of light, and space, 
and height, a gay garden attached, and a 
summer-house in brown carved wood, with 
pointed roof and trelliced sides, overlooking 
the street. We imagine this description will 
answer for many. 

Inside all was no less compact, but a 
little the worse for careless female super- 
vision. For instance, every floor was di- 
vided from the staircase by glass doors, the 
panellings of which had been originally 
painted in delicate white and gold ara- 
besques. Alas ! the panes were cracked, 
broken, and dingy, and the painted panels 
looked sadly suggestive of children's finger- 
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nails, and naughty boys' hoop-sticks. We 
do not deny that the furniture was hand- 
some ; but we affirm that a satin sofa mil 
look less elegant if a ragged stocking or 
two lie on it, and a child's soiled pinafore 
protrude from the pillow ; and we may be 
fastidious, but we imagine a dinmg-room is 
not the fittest place for a lady to sort 
soiled linen in ; nor can we reconcile our- 
selves to a breakfast cloth, crumby, greasy, 
spotty, being left on the table "from morn 
till noon — ^from noon till dewy eve." 

The two gentlemen were ushered into 
Mr. Brill's study — that apartment partaking 
less of the elegance, but also less of the 
above-mentioned drawbacks, than the other 
two. True, that Doctor Paulus, having 
seated himself incautiously, rose up with 
an exclamation of irritation, and found that 
a bundle of dress-maker's work, with objec- 
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tionable implements sticking upwards, was 
lying on the chair. This, however, was a 
trifle. 

Soon dashed in a pretty, wild-looking girl 
of twelve years, showily but slatternly 
dressed, and holding a huge bunch of keys. 

Doctor Paulus was no more disposed to 
spoil other people's children than his own ; 
he had, moreover, always held a high hand 
in the Brill house. 

" Send your papa to me, Flory — at 
once," he said, authoritatively. 

Miss Flory liked to try for victory. 

^' Oh, Doctor Paulus ! do wait a minute. 
I want you to tell me where we can get 
good tea ; we have had shocking stuff from 
Schmidt's, and so dear ! I won't go there 
again." 

'^Do you not see that this gentleman is 
waiting to speak to your papa?" reiterated 
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the Doctor. " Go immediately ! " 

Flory ran into the dining-room, red and 
indignant. 

"How I hate Doctor Paulus! Papa, 
don't hurry ! — ^let him wait and cool his 
temper. He has brought a gentleman with 
him, too, that will make him ten times 
Grosser." 

Mrs. Brill was one of those women who 
are always handsome, often slovenly, and 
not easily trodden underfoot by the world; 
she knew that her husband had less de- 
cision of character than most men, and she 
knew that Doctor Paulus had more. There- 
fore she aspired to the difficult policy of sub- 
serving the latter to the former where ad- 
vantage accrued, and battling against both 
on all other occasions. Doctor Paulus had 
proved a true friend to Mrs. Brill many and 
many a time, and she felt sure that he 
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would never prove an enemy, but he often 
acted the unpleasant r61e of monitor — this 
was the thorn in her side. Strive at it, lose 
her strength at it, as she might, Doctor 
Paulus's unassailability was as a rock 
against a broken sea, and had she been 
bad at heart she must have hated him. 
As it was, she respected, feared — and pro- 
voked him. 

Putting down her newspaper, and adjust- 
ing a few pins to her half-fastened collar 
and ribbons, she said coolly, 

" Wait for me, Tom, my dear. I shall 
have you doing and saying all sorts of in- 
discreet things by yourself. Flory, have 
you unpacked the grocery ?" 

" Yes, mamma, and my next business is 
to go and get out some clean things for 
the boys, and help Carline to boil down 
the bilberry jam." 
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" Can't you find time for a little writing 
and piano practice?" urged Mr. Brill, a 
rather pleasant, but helpless gentleman, 
who looked as if he were always 
trying to see his way through impossibili- 
ties ; " do let her play on the pianoforte, 
my dear." 

"What's the good? I played enough at 
her age — ^would you care for me to do it 
now, Tom? Come, let us see what the 
Doctor has to say." 

The husband and wife entered arm-in-arm, 
looking, as they really were, a fine pair, 
and as light-hearted as if such things as 
duns and executions did not exist. They 
received Doctor Jacob with no less cordial- 
ity than they received every English stranger, 
feeling that such cordiality might afterwards 
prove to be so much money laid out at 
good interest. This calculation can hardly 
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be called a peculiarity of the Reverend 
Thomas and Mrs, Brill. How many worthy 
souls there are, who scarcely trouble them- 
selves to give a shake of the hands with- 
out first asking themselves — cui bono? 

Having simply performed the ceremony 
of introduction, Doctor Paulus left Doctor 
Jacob to play out his own game ; had he 
doubted the latter's capability or coolness, 
he would have made an advantageous move 
for him at once. But he saw that he was 
ready at emergencies and skilful at 
manoeuvres, so he sat by in silent expecta- 
tion. 

Slowly and securely, with every sentence 
knocking down some possible or probable 
objection, Doctor Jacob advanced to his 
object, wheeled round it, touched it softly > 
then drew back, built plausibilities and 
pleasantness around it, threw a halo of 
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benevolence and pity over it, finally let a 
little fragrance of personal advantage play 
within reach of it — then ceased and dashed 
the light of his fearless spirited eyes full 
on his hearers. 

Doctor Paulus mentally clapped his hands. 
Mr. Brill smiled inwardly, thinking that 
the affair would be very nice and popular 
indeed; before assenting, however, he looked 
at his wife. 

Her eyes expressed a dozen objections 
at once ; they nudged him, made faces at 
him, spurred into him, whipped him up to 
the hedge of opposition. 

"Perhaps before accepting this gentle- 
man's proposal, you and I had better talk 
it over, my dear — eh ? " said her husband, 
perplexed. 

" Upon my word, Brill," exclaimed Doc- 
tor Paulus, sharply, "you consult Mrs. Brill's 
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opinion about what the cleverest lady can 
possibly know nothing — why trouble her on 
the matter ? The question is : do you ob- 
ject, or do you believe in any objection ex- 
isting, to Doctor Jacob's preaching in your 
pulpit, for the benefit of the Jews ? " 

Mr. Brill was now fairly pushed in a 
corner. He knew that no objection did 
exist, least of all in his own mind, but 
with Mrs. Briirs eyes fixed so defiantly 
on him, he dared not say so. She came 
to the rescue. 

"I do not like to contradict you, dear 
Doctor Paulus, but I do think that on this 
matter I am allowed to have an opi- 
nion." 

" And on any other matter whatever, 
Mrs. Brill," answered the Doctor with some- 
what bitter suavity. 

"Then listen, if you please. As Mr. 
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Brill's wife, I am surely supposed to care 
for his interest, and also to know what is 
likely to prove well or ill for it." 

Doctor Paulus smiled satirically. 

"And," continued the lady, hotly, "not 
doubting that Doctor Jacob would preach 
admirably, and that his object is a most 
laudable one, I still say that there are ob- 
jections." 

" What may they be ? " 

" You shall hear, Doctor Paulus. In 
the first place, the more eloquently a 
strange clergyman should preach here, and 
the greater the impression made by him, 
so much the worse would it be for Tom — 
Mr. Brill." 

" How so ? " asked Doctor Paulus, 
quietly. 

"Why did it lessen my husband's influ- 
ence, when Mr. Laurence preached for 
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several Sundays? Did not people begin to 
grumble and talk about complaining of the 
Chaplain's doctrines? Excuse me, Doctor 
Jacob, for speaking plainly — Mr. Brill 
has a large family, and a great many 
enemies." 

" People who are indifferent to me, my 
dear," said Mr. Brill, correctively. 

^' People who would see you turned out 
of your chaplaincy to-morrow if it were 
possible," added the wife with impatience. 
" Any enthusiasm for another clergyman, 
therefore, must be disadvantageous to us. 
Doctor Jacob. I am sorry to say, an ill 
spirit exists among the English here — every- 
one is jealous of everyone, and no two 
families live together in harmony." 

" I know many families who live in 
harmony, Mrs. Brill," put in Doctor Pau- 
lus. 
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" Yes — German families ; that is quite 
another thing." 

Doctor Jacob now changed the subject, 
with the mild, disappoined look of a man 
who suffered with his cause. He chatted 
leisurely with Mrs, Brill on various topics, 
and found her witty and entertaining, a 
little imaginative, perhaps, in describing 
people and things, but not ill-natured on 
the whole. Half an hour passed thus, at 
the end of which the two gentlemen took 
their leave, Mr. Brill first promising to pay 
Doctor Jacob a visit during the week. 

" Perhaps you will sup or dine with us 
to-morrow," said Mrs. Brill, graciously. 
"You and my husband can then discuss 
the matter of preaching. We shall be de- 
lighted to introduce you into our little 
circle of acquaintances, and to make your 
stay in Frankfort agreeable." 

g2 
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Doctor Jacob bowed with a pleased smile 
as he drew on his delicate kid gloves. 
Doctor Paulus lingered behind to whisper 
in Mr. Brill's ear, 

^^Do, my dear fellow, send Flory to 
school. It is not only your duty to do so 
as a father, but as a Christian. For the 
hundredth time let me urge this upon 
you.'' 

^* I will — I really will after the autumn 
holidays," said Mr. Brill, earnestly; but he 
had said the same words as earnestly over 
and over again, and Flory was still at 
home. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The two gentlemen parted on the Zeil; 
Doctor Jacob entered the H6tel de Russie ; 
Doctor Paulus turned down the Allerheiligen 
Street towards the Fraulein Fink's. 

It was just four o'clock as he passed 
through the school-gate, and the upper 
garden buzzed with merry voices ; most of 
the young ladies had rolls of bread and 
baskets of fruit in their hands, half-an-hour 
being now allowed for such refreshment. 
Doctor Paulus made himself at home every- 
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where, and without entering the hall-door, 
coolly walked round the quadrangle, look- 
ing in at all the class-room windows. The 
fourth was empty, save for one weeping 
mite of six years, who had a punishment 
lesson to learn ; the third resounded with 
the laughter of the house-maid, with whom 
the French governess was enjoying a gossip; 
he then looked into the refectory which 
divided the upper from the lower classes. 
There he found Hannchen in the act of 
very quickly demolishing a bunch of grapes, 
the same having been gathered without her 
aunt's permission. 

" Good day, Fraulein. Will you tell me 
where I can find the English lady — ^your 
aunt fancies my mediation may be of some 
good. Has Constance been attentive to-day 
at her music ?" 

" Constance is always attentive," answered 
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Hannchen, pocketing the half-plucked bunch 
of grapes. "It is very kind of you to 
come, Herr Pfarrer — I believe Miss Macart- 
ney is here." 

And opening the door of the immense 
first-class room, she left the two together. 
You will perceive that Hannchen always 
found some happy way of slipping out of 
disagreeable encounters. 

Doctor Paulus could not feel exactly dis- 
tant to any one who had long been in 
daily intercourse with his daughter Con- 
stance, and who had once or twice taken 
tea at his house, so he held a cordial hand 
to the Englishwoman, saying pleasantly, 

"You are going to leave Frankfort, Miss 
Macartney, and I am sorry to hear it. 
Fraulein Fink will not easily find so inde- 
fatigable a lady for her school, and I am 
sure Constance will not have her quaint 
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German-English so patiently dealt with from 
a stranger." 

" I am sorry too/' answered Miss Macart- 
ney, lowering her eyes. 

'Traulein Fink has begged of me to try 
and effect an alteration in your plans," 
continued the Doctor, watching her face 
attentively. "Of course, by so doing, I 
place myself in an awkward position. I 
have no possible right to advise, to persuade, 
least of all, to question you — yet can I 
effect my purpose without doing all these?" 

Miss Macartney did not look up ; she 
knew that Doctor Paulus was of different 
stuff to Fraulein Fink, and she feared both 
his scorn and his scrutiny. 

"I would rather speak to you as a 
friend," added he in a kind voice; "perhaps 
under no circumstances you would expect 
injudicious or careless advice from me — " 
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" Oh ! no," exclaimed the governess 
eagerly; "I know that you have before 
helped hundreds of friendless governesses 
by your counsel and interest. I would 
have come to you, had I dared." 

" Granted, then, that you believe me in- 
capable of ill-advising you under any circum- 
stances; now that I come to you as a 
friend, you will surely look for prudence 
and expediency from me? I know the 
world better than you do— especially the 
mixed half-English, half-German society of 
a town like this ; and if you give me your 
confidence, I daresay I can help you — 
without such confidence, I would but make 
an effort in the dark." 

Miss Macartney flushed and moved her 
hands nervously. 

"Do you intend to give it me?" said 
the Doctor, with some sternness. 
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Had Doctor Paulus been of a less 
decided and less strong-minded type, she 
would have flung an angry " No " at him, 
and so ended the matter. As it was, she 
sat powerless to speak either in gentleness 
or in anger. 

" Self-interest is generally supposed to 
be the ruling power of the world," the 
Doctor went on coldly, "but I presume. 
Miss Macartney, from the step you contem- 
plate, that you are utterly indifferent to it 
— in fact, that, unlike most ladies, you are 
regardless of your reputation." 

That stung her. 

"Who dares to accuse me of having for- 
feited it?" she asked with wild eyes. 

Doctor Paulus's lip curled with scornful 
pity ; he had a way of despising where he 
compassionated, especially women, and the 
curling lip betokened both feelings always. 
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" What and who will defend you ! Your 
sudden leaving will not — ^those who are 
cognizant of it cannot." 

"I do not ask for defence. Let people 
say what they please of me — I care little 
for the opinion of the world." 

"It would be easier for me to say so," 
answered Doctor Paulus, with quiet emphasis ; 
"a woman must care for it." 

" A happy woman, perhaps — an unhappy 
one can be even indifferent to that. Oh! 
Doctor Paulus, you cannot help me — would 
to God that it were otherwise!" 

"And what future do you plan out for 
yourself ? Have you friends ?" 

" None." 

"Whither do you go?" 

" I do not know." 

"This is utterly irrational, and unworthy 
of an Englishwoman," cried the Doctor, 
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impatiently. "Whatever you may say to 
the contrary, no one can help putting a bad 
construction on such a step. I do my- 
self." 

The arrow hit. With gleaming eyes she 
said, 

'^ What kind of construction. Doctor 
Paulus r 

" You fear some disclosure that may injure 
your character." 

There was no answer, but her head 

drooped, her whole attitude expressed de- 
spondent humility. 

Though Doctor Paulus had a good heart, 

he was merciless when too much tried, and 

his patience had been sorely tried during 

this interview. A pitying look, a kind 

word, might have brought the woman's 

bitter haughty spirit contritely to his feet ; 

he knew it, but wounded deeper than ever. 
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^^ I may seem hard to you, Miss Macart- 
ney ; my hardest word is soft compared to 
the words and the looks you will encounter 
from others, depend upon that." 

" I will hide myself beyond the reach of 
malice — I will defy it !" she said, with a 
faint attempt at spiritedness. 

Doctor Paulus laughed bitterly. 

"Defy truth r 

And he repeated the words with a mean- 
ing that she could not misunderstand. 
After a pause he added, 

" I confess that you are to be pitied. 
When a woman loses caste, she loses what 
no other advantages in life can make up to 
her — ^but in your position, \yith the false 
step goes every other advantage. You 
must see this — ^you must know that even 
the homely hard-working life at the Friiulein 
Fink's is a phase of respectability to which 
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you can never again attain — unless by great 
good-fortune. You would hardly care to 
enter an establishment where the principal 
was indifferent to her governess's antece- 
dents ; you would surely expect to be re- 
ceived in no other." 

His candour and severity had brought 
her to the ground at last ; crushed, wounded, 
and abased, she covered her face with her 
hands and moaned in her great wretched- 
ness. When her passion was spent, she 
said in a voice that was dignified in its in- 
tense resignation. 

" Perhaps I had better stay ; anyhow I 
must suffer, and it matters little where. 
By going, I only put off a day of meeting 
that must come sooner or later, and by 
staying, I avert a calumny which could 
hardly cause me unhappiness, but might 
bring me to the need of bread." 
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" You speak of a day of meeting ?" asked 
Doctor Paulus, fixing his piercing eyes upon 
her. 

" I did, but I cannot explain the words 
to you — they escaped me inadvertently." 

"If I appear obtrusive and harsh," 
Doctor Paulus added, "remember that it is 
not the first or the second or the third 
time such a matter has been forced dis- 
agreeably to my notice. Holding the posi- 
tion that I do, it is incumbent upon me to 
raise a strong protest against all domestic 
offences which deteriorate from the charac- 
ter and comfort of the resident English 
here ; every new scandal, every new breach 
of manners and morality, takes away from 
both in no ordinary degree." 

Quietly, and as if with an effort to sub- 
due some great dread, she answered, 

"Never fear that / will make an Eng- 
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lishraan blush for me. I am not the guilty 
being you imagine ; perhaps at some future 
time even you will judge me less hardly, 
anyhow you will surely defer your con- 
demnation till my crime is proved." 

" I have judged you according to cir- 
cumstances/' said Doctor Paulus, " and you 
cannot deny that they blackened you ; if, 
following the clue afforded by them, I have 
been unjust, I ask your pardon.'' 

Just then the fair head of Constance 
Paulus passed under the window. A softer 
look came to Miss Macartney's eyes ; her lips 
trembled, aud she said in a trembling voice, 

"Whether I go or stay, never let Con- 
stance hear any ill of me — I love her of 
all my pupils — you will not forbid her from 
continuing my lessons?" 

" Certainly not," answered the Doctor, a 
little touched. 
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He then rose to go. 

"You will think this matter over," he 
said kindly ; " of course, as the friend of 
Fraulein Fink, I have been reasoning on 
the side of her advantage, no less than of 
your own, but the two are one and the 
same thing. As far as I can see, and 
guided by your words, you could not but 
be your own enemy by a precipitate de- 
parture ; by staying you have nothing to 
fear—" 

"You do not know all," she broke in 
agitatedly. 

"At least, nothing to fear from your 
own conduct, may I say?" 

"Thank God, yes," she answered fervently, 
and held out her hand to him as if to 
show that it was clean. 

" I believe, then, that I have fulj&lled 
the instructions and wishes of the Frau- 
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lein Fink. Adieu, Miss Macartney, take 
counsel with the good lady herself — and, 
above all things, form no hasty resolution." 

Long after the Doctor's active figure had 
disappeared, Miss Macartney remained 
standing where he had left her. A great 
conflict was gomg on in her mind— should 
she go or stay? — to these two points 
tended ever her thoughts, and hopes, and 
fears. To go, as she well knew, was to 
begin again the uphill battle she had begun 
long ago — to fight against privation and 
mortifying indignities and neglect for the 
pitiful place of a governess — to pitch her 
tent in a strange place, with no welcoming 
faces and no friendly voices — ^to witness, 
daily and hourly, the meanest passions of 
human nature cropping up like weeds in 
spring, to despise and be despised anew. 

If she stayed, she would have beyond 
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one great suspense and dread, no fresh 
difficulties to contend with, no heavier 
trials than the daily labour of teaching — 
no angry and opposing influences, except 
Hannchen's petty meannesses, and her aunt's 
harmless fits of ill-temper. In a measure 
she was independent — ^that is to say, 
when her lessons were given, she was 
free to go where she pleased, and she 
had experienced enough of govemessing to 
value the privilege. Moreover, she was 
beyond the reach of scornful looks and 
contemptuous words, both of which she 
had received plentifully in a private 
family. 

Should she meet him? 

She put her hand to her heart as she 
took in the full meaning of the words. 
Did she fear that it would break with 
the terror or the joy of such a meeting? 

h2 
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Or did she believe, like the weary fol- 
lowers of pious -tineas, that ^^per varies 
casuSy per tot discrimina reruniy" the 
gods had some quiet haven of security in 
reserve for her? It would have been 
impossible to read anything from that 
pale intent face. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In spite of Louisa's weak health and 
general incapacity, the household of Dr. 
Paulus was as well regulated and 
comfortable as liberal means and good 
method could make it. 

The children were never allowed to be 
naughty — ^the servants were never allowed 
to be slothful — and, though the attain- 
ment of these ends, viz., quiet and order, 
involved continual anxiety upon the mas- 
ter, he found time for it. 
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At seven o'clock his coffee machine 
was brought in and set to work — and 
woe be to Master Louis, or his brother Bob, 
if they failed to appear before the coffee 
had run out. When the three elder chil- 
dren were punctual — ^when Constance had 
tidied mama's bed-room, and prepared the 
invalid for breakfast — ^when Louis had 
given out the servants' daily stores— when 
Bob had heard the little ones say their 
prayers in the nursery — ^no family break- 
fast could be pleasanter than that of 
Dr. Paulus. But if one of these small 
duties should be omitted, the offender had 
no voice in the conversation — perhaps even 
no conversation took place; and if mama 
were, in the smallest degree, neglected, 
the neglector's place would be vacant. 

Severe as he was, merciless as he 
could be in the case of unfulfilled duty, 
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Dr. Paulus was adored by his chil- 
dren, and an encouraging word from his 
lips was treasured as a gold coin, never 
to be made too much of. When they 
were good he delighted to amuse himself 
with them, having a view to their 
mental development — ^he led them on to 
argument and discussion— induced them to 
define and to discriminate — ^promoted their 
curiosity concerning such questions of 
daily life as were within their reach — in 
short, tried to form their characters for 
the world as it is, and not, as many 
parents expect it, or hope it, may prove 
to their children. A foolish or inconsis- 
tent speech met such a rebuke from him 
as generally silenced the speaker for the 
next ten minutes, a really clever one 
elicited a hearty laugh. 

" Papa," said bright-eyed, ready-witted 
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Bob, "Harry Brill said yesterday he 
wouldn't like to be us, because we never 
go to Homburg, and the Bergstrasse, and 
those sort of pleasure-places. Wasn't that 
very rude of him?" 

"And, papa," added Louis, a timid, 
s^sitive boy of fourteen, with a face like 
a girl's, and a habit of colouring at the 
slightest reproof, "I told him that we 
should have plenty of pleasure and tra- 
velling when we are grown up." 

" Hem ! So you think, my clever 
Louis, my man of the world, that you 
are receiving your education at the Gym- 
nasium in order to enjoy yourself in 
holiday-making ever after? A clever idea 
that ! " 

Poor Louis blushed painfully under his 
father's sarcasm, and returned to his bread 
and coffee with little relish. 
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Just then the letters came in, which 
were always a signal for silence, whether 
his wife was present or not. Dr. 
Paulus read his letters without a remark 
as to their contents, and without expect- 
ing a remark on the same subject from 
anyone. 

Soon after, the boys, as was their wont, 
touched his cheek with their lips, and 
hurried off to school. Constance, how- 
ever, being the only daughter and eldest 
child, enjoyed the privilege of unlocking 
papa's study for him before she left the 
house, and, what she valued beyond all 
her simple pleasures, a kiss and playful 
word or two besides. 

When the Doctor rose, she entwined 
her arms round his, and laid her deU- 
cate pink cheek on his shoulder. 

" Come, papa," she said, " I must open 
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the door of your prison, and see you 
shut in before I go. Is it not a funny 
idea that I should be your jailor, 
papa ? " 

"A very funny idea, Connie, but not 
the funniest that has emanated from your 
little head." 

"Agatha Brill says I am such a baby 
for my age — ought girls of fifteen to be 
so very womanly, papa ? " 

"God forbid that you should be like 
Agatha ! " 

Dr. Paulus stopped short, and then 
added, 

"If I find no fault with your baby- 
ishness, Connie, never mind a hundred 
Agatha Brills and their opinions.'' 

"Miss Macartney does not find fault 
with me either, papa. She said yester- 
day, * Thank God every day of your life. 
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Constance, that you have such a father, 
and suffer your heart to break rather than 
disobey him.' I do not quite understand 
why she should have said this — do you, 
papa ? '^ 

" It is time for you to go, Connie — 
run away." 

She kissed him without a word, and 
tripped off. Dr. Paulus then seated 
himself at his high desk, sipped a glass of 
cold water, folded his letters, and placed 
them in one of the numerous little 
drawers of his desk. It was a peculi- 
arity of his to bum no correspondence, 
excepting the most trivial ; and for every 
class and genus of letter he had a sepa- 
rate place. He never mislaid a paper, 
or forgot its exact situation; and if any 
one waked him up in the darkest night 
for any specified communication, he would 
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have been able to lay his hand on it 
within three minutes. 

Hardly had he seated himself to work 
li^en a light tap and careless "good 
morning, Dr. Paulus/' caused him to 
break off. 

It was Mrs. Brill, who, in spite of her 
somewhat imperfect toilette and unkempt 
tresses, looked the very picture of matronly 
importance. 

" Ah ! excuse my interruption — ^it shall 
not last more than five minutes," she 
said, sinking into the nearest chair. " I 
called about Dr. Jacob." 

A smile passed over the Doctor's face, as 
he pushed away his papers. He thought 
his friend Brill a fool to allow his wife 
such liberty of judgment and action, but 
she amused him excessively. 

"The fact is," she continued, "Dr. 
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Jacob must have his way. I have been 
thinking over the matter seriously, and 
have come to that conclusion. If we op- 
pose him we may displease the powers 
that be — ^if we make much of him, and 
pet him, we may do good to ourselves. 
I don't know what you think. Dr. Paul- 
us, but I have always found enthusiasm 
for a cause to be another name for pri- 
vate advantage." 

" Only in the minds of the sordid, 
I should hope,'' said Dr. Paulus, point- 
edly. 

"Yes, in the minds of people no worse 
than their neighbours — ^people who live 
harmlessly, and do what good they can. 
Look at Tom and myself — ^we have a 
large family, and an income of three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds a year; we can 
hardly, on this, keep the wolf from the 
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door; and if we paid our bills as regularly 
as we should wish to do, the wolf would 
come in. Now, we know that the Jews, 
and the Tasmanians, and the Patagonians, 
ought to be Christianized, but is it in 
human nature that we should sacrifice 
great personal advantages to that end? 
Again and again I say No. If, on the 
contrary, we could add a drop or two to 
the great ocean of bibles, prayer-books, and 
tracts, collected for the conversion of the 
heathen, without harming ourselves, whose 
hands would prove readier than ours ? " 

Dr. Paulus had insisted to Miss 
Macartney, the previous evening, on the 
omnipotence of this very principle of self- 
interest; but when an illustrative truth 
was brought so nakedly and forcibly to 
him, he winced. 

"Then you have discovered a reason in 
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favour of Dr. Jacob's preaching ? " he 
asked curtlj, and with a slight contraction 
of the brows. 

"Tes, Dr. Paulus — a very efficient 
one too." 

" May I ask what it is ? " 

"Certainly/' rejoined the lady, with a 
pleasant laugh. "Tom and I are by no 
means anxious to appear better or more 
disinterested than we really are. The 
plam truth, then, is this— Dr. Jacob 
has high comiections in England, who may 
be useful to us." 

" Of course the motive little aflfects the 
result, Mrs. Brill, though I could have 
wished that you had found a better one. 
As far as I can judge. Dr. Jacob is a 
good man and a zealous missionary, and 
I am glad that Brill is inclined to allow 
him fair play." 
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"Tom had really less to do with the 
deciision than myself," said Mrs. Brill, pro- 
vokingly; "he was quite agreeable to either 
yes or no — as he always is." 

She knew that Dr. Paulus stringently 
abhorred any reference to her supremacy 
as wife, and took a mischievous delight 
in pricking him with her little pins. Dr. 
Paulus, however, could prick too. 

" Most ladies delight to rule their hus- 
bands, but you are the first I ever met 
with who was proud of the weakness that 
allows such government," he said, gravely. 
" I hope, Mrs. Brill, that Agatha and Flory 
are not accustomed to hear such sentiments 
from your lips." 

" Oh ! dear no ! " she said, trying to 
hide her pique by a laugh. "Poor 
children ! I only hope they may get hus- 
bands as kind as Tom ! By-the-bye, Dr. 
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Paulus, will you let Connie and Louis 
join my young people in the Zoological 
Gardens to-night? The Mentz Band is 
coming, and the weather is so lovely ! — 
do give them a treat ? " 

" Many thanks ; but, as I am obliged 
to go out myself, Connie must stay with her 
mama ; as to Louis, by the time he has pre- 
pared his lessons the evening is nearly 
over." 

" I do think, Dr. Paulus, that you are a 
little too strict with your children ; they are 
very good, and Connie and Louis are charm- 
ingly unsophisticated and well-mannered, but 
a little bringing out would make them 
perfect." 

Dr. Paulus thought Connie and Louis 
far from perfect, much less Agatha and 
Flory, but he said nothing. Mrs. Brill 
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then took leave, having first expressed many 
sincere condolences on the continued indisposi- 
tion of the Frau Doctor. , 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

If no Bdrgherin or citoyenne of the Free 
City worked harder than Friiulein Fink, 
none in all Prussia could enjoy a holiday 
so well. Whether she entertained a friend 
or two to tea in her summer-house, or 
made a little party to the Zoological 
Garden on a concert night, or went to 
the Theatre or Circus, or whether she 
walked alone to the Cemetery and mused 
on the eternal quietude in store for her 
there, was all the same. Her cup of con- 
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tentment filled to the brim. This last re- 
creation bore the palm from the former 
more worldly ones. Fraulein Fink lived on 
sentiment, was cheerful on it, grew plump 
on it, made merry on it; but religious 
sentiment reigned supreme in her mind. 
Though an attentive member of the Luthe- 
ran Church, she absented herself not un- 
frequently from the Sunday morning's 
observance, in order to pray by herself 
and preach to herself in the beautiful 
God's Acre outside the town. She would 
return from such musings in a very lively 
mood, discourse to Hannchen (who felt 
secretly bored by it) on the fragrance and 
shadiness of a certain little comer which 
she had selected as her final resting-place; 
then proceed to receive visitors, dine 
with extraordinary relish, and spend the 
rest of the day in harmless pleasures. 
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On the Saturday now in question, 
Hannchin had cajoled her aunt into 
an unusually hilarious mood, the conse- 
quence of which was a resolution to join 
the Frau Director and Elise in the Zoological 
Garden. The expense certainly had to be 
considered ; one shilling each being re- 
quired as entrance fee, a further outlay of 
eighteen-pence for beef-steak, ale, and pota- 
toes, in case they stayed to supper, and, 
perhaps, another sixpence for ices. But 
Fraulein Fink was by no means parsi- 
monious. If she resolved to spend fifty 
kreutzers, she did not sigh over them, 
make epitaphs on them, and try to make 
them do the duty of sixty. If she spent 
a couple of florins, her manner became, 
perhaps, rather more magnanimous, befitting 
the importance of the expenditure, but 
she never pretended to spend more than 
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she really did, or to treat the matter 
with indifference, as if she thought no- 
thing of it. She did not know — as, in- 
deed, few of her countrymen and country- 
women know — what it is to live for ap- 
pearance. Gentility, more's the pity, is a 
home-bred English word. In Germany you 
see poverty in plenty, but genteel poverty 
rarely; the proverb, "Set the best foot 
foremost," is almost unknown to our .cousins. 
Those who are rich, are rich; those who 
are poor, by not being ashamed of poverty, 
are really less so. 

To return. Fraulein Fink having given 
out eggs, flour, and sugar, for the school- 
room supper of pancakes and preserve, 
and having seen that Lischen was busily 
scrubbing the first of her four class- 
rooms, then proceeded to make her toilette. 
Soon she was joined by Hannchen, all abloom 
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with feathers, flowers, and furbelows, and 
the two set off. Tou could not easily 
find a livelier or pleasanter sight than the 
Frankfort Zoological Garden on a Concert 
day. Passing through an avenue where 
cockatoos and parrots swing on their stands, 
looking like splinters of some, gorgeous 
rainbow caught on the trees, you come 
upon a large open space covered by tables 
at which sit the youth and beauty and 
fashion of the Free City. A prettily-built 
Eestaurant is seen behind, and all around 
are shady walks interspersed with the most 
fanciful homes ever conceived for rarity 
of bird, beast, or fish. At a little distance 
from the Eestaurant, stands a raised sum- 
mer-house, in pagoda-shape, and here gleam 
the white coats of the Austrian band; 
whilst they play, as only Austrians can 
play, some delicious waltz of the never-to- 
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be-forgotten Strauss, or some stirring march 
of Jeschko, the petted Austrian bandmaster 
of Mayence. Gaily dressed visitors stroll 
hither and thither ; Frenchified looking 
children, with their richly-habited Jewish 
mamas, feed the grave young bears ; sober 
prof essors . go into ecstacies of laughter as 
they watch the gambols of the monkeys in 
their superb cage, or prevail upon the 
kangaroos to leap across their little terri- 
tory ; Russian nurse-maids, wearing pretty 
white caps, hold some baby heir to a 
thousand serfs close to the guinea-pigs, or 
throw bread, for their amusement, to the 
swans and ducks swimming in the lovely 
willow-hung lakelet. You see the wealthy 
merchants' wives, followed by their chil- 
dren, under charge of a governess and 
maid from Fulda, the latter being some- 
thing distinguished in that way, like an 
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Ayah. Her costume is certainly marked, 
and charmingly picturesque. A high coro- 
net, tight bodice, with coloured braces, 
blue skirt bordered with red, just reach- 
ing below the knees, white stockings, and 
buckled shoes — what could be a more be- 
coming toilette for the bearer of a baby? 
Of English tourists there are plenty, and 
here, for, perhaps, the only occasion during 
their Rhine trip, they leave Mr. Murray's 
kind advice behind them. 

After strolling a little the four ladies 
chose a table having a good view of the 
gayest part of the scene, and sat down. 
By-and-bye, Elise's brother joined them, and 
taking the seat next to Hannchen, began 
to amuse her, as even a whiskerless youth 
of eighteen could easily do, when no better 
beau was in sight. 

A waiter soon came up for orders, and 
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the two chaperons took into consideration 
the subject of supper. 

If there is anything that keenly annoys 
a genteel waiter next to receiving no 
trink-geld, or vails, it is to see people in- 
diflFerent on the subject of eating and 
drinking. This Restaurant Kellner utterly 
despised those respectable quiet families 
who subscribe to the gardens merely for 
the music and monkeys ; he looked with 
lofty pity on the ice and confectionary- 
eating young people, and by no means 
gave his best bow to the moderate old 
ladies and married couples who refreshed 
themselves with coffee. Those who called 
for a bill of fare, ordered a cloth to be 
laid, cutlets, salad, cheese, &c., he would 
respect from the bottom of his heart ever 
after. Now, Fraulein Fink knew of this 
waiter's idiosyncrasy as well as I do ; she 
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quite intended, moreover, to earn his esteem 
and enjoy a hot supper, but the latter fact 
was to her as a plump mouse to a trium- 
phant cat. It was too much of a treat 
to be quickly enjoyed, and lost for ever; 
it must be played with, dallied in the 
fingers, smelt near and beheld at a distance. 
Moreover, she did not wish to bring the 
waiter in question at once to that pitch 
of tender obsequiousness of which only a 
Kellner who hears the order, "Steaks, 
potatoes, salad, Gruyere cheese, ale," is 
capable. No, she liked to wait, to toy 
with his patience, to bring him to marble- 
like indifference to her existence — then to 
cause his back to recover its elasticity, 
and his legs their nimbleness, at one magical 
touch. 

Antaeus, they say, was the most agile 
giant living, so long as he touched the 
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earth — but Plutus is stronger, for 
the faintest chink of an unseen coin 
works quite as much effect on the supinest 
waiter living. 

Having ordered the savoury dishes to 
appear in an hour's time, our little party 
found amusement in looking around them, 
and in listening with unaffected enjoyment 
to the music. After a little, the adjoin- 
ing table was taken by a party whom we 
are bound to notice. 

First came Mrs. Brill. She wore a sky- 
blue feather, and a pea-green dress, but 
looked wonderfully little the worse for such 
a contrast. Her younger children followed, 
all more or less over-dressed and hand- 
some, and perfectly self-possessed in their 
behaviour. Agatha, the elder daughter, came 
last, with a pretty modest-looking girl at 
her side; this was Katchen Eggers, an 
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orphan, placed under Mrs. Brill's care for 
education. After a great deal of loud 
talking, in which even the younger children 
joined, they seated themselves and ordered 
ices. Mrs. Brill's sharp eyes were busy 
enough, meantime, and before the ices 
came, she knew who were at the tables 
within her point of sight, how they were 
dressed, and what they were eating. 

She proceeded to make a great many 
remarks, which would look ill-natured on 
paper, but sounded unimportant enough as 
she threw them off, one by one, with the 
same good-tempered voice and easy laugh. 

The Garden had now become full. It 
was a matter of difficulty to obtain either 
the possession of a table, or the attention of 
a waiter, and the alleys and walks glowed 
like tulip beds with the gay silks of the 
ladies. 
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By-and-bye, a distinguished-looking En- 
glishman approached from the entrance. 
There was something about his face and 
carriage that caused people to look at him 
inquisitively, especially the resident English, 
who always felt curious regarding strangers. 
Without having an air of wealth, he car- 
ried that tone of good-breeding and aris- 
tocratic habits which imply it ; and with- 
out being consequential, he made his way 
through the crowd with a calm superiority 
of manner that is neither condescension 
nor haughtiness, but outweighs both. 
Channing said that his road to power 
was character, and Dr. Jacob enter- 
tained much the same conviction. 

As he looked on so many representatives 
of rich families who were unknown to him 
— whose purses and houses were, as yet, 
closed to him — whose bows and smiles were 
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as yet denied him — ^this thought was in 
his mmd, 

" I come a stranger, but before many 
days I shall have found the way to many 
a heart, and an entrance into many a 
circle. Perhaps next week I may have 
some of the most influential residents press- 
ing round me, and honouring me here. 
We shall see," 

His eyes soon fell on the Brill party, 
and, after a polite word or two of greet- 
ing, he seated himself beside the elder 
lady. 

Dr. Jacob talked little, but talked 
well. He had a habit of throwing back 
his head and folding his arms, as if per- 
fect ease were necessary to the exertion. 
And, without warming with any subject, 
grew calmly eloquent over it, and lighted 
it up, so to say, by his wonderful know- 
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ledge of human nature and readiness at 
analogy. 

With Mrs. Brill, however, he merely 
suggested, and listened — ^perhaps in this 
latter capacity lay the secret of so much 
experience of character, and power to read 
it. A mind of so common a calibre as Mrs. 
BrilFs interested him no less than the 
vigorous and well-trained intellect of Dr. 
Paulus ; no amount of meanness or in- 
significance seemed to pain him — perhaps, 
because he stood so far off from both. 
Therefore Mrs. Brill's tongue went at its 
fastest rate, and Dr. Jacob listened with 
a smile. 

Mr. Brill now came up, and proposed a 
stroll round the Garden. Dr. Jacob 
ga^e Mrs. Brill his arm ; her husband fol- 
lowed with Aggie, Katchen and the chil- 
dren brought up the rear. 
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As they made their way among the 
crowded tables Mrs. Brill occasionally 
stopped to greet acquaintances, to whom she 
introduced her companion. She was in 
high spirits, feeling proud to hang on the 
arm of such a man, and delighted at the 
idea of creating a little envious inquisi- 
tiveness among her friends, as to whom 
the stranger might be. 

The Brills had a large visiting circle — a 
chaplain must necessarily have such, in 
order to maintain his popularity and posi- 
tion — and Mr. Brill's stood on rather 
shaky foundations just now. It took them 
therefore some time to get clear of the 
crowd; which feat accomplished, Mrs. Brill 
gave a synopsis of her friends after the 
following manner: 

'* The Herveys are good people enough, 
but poor and pinched, and never give any- 
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thing beyond a tea and turn-out; the 
Norris family are rich, but half American, 
and vulgar in the extreme ; the Woods are 
parvenueSj and only pass off as real coin 
among the homelier Grermans ; they drop 
their h's, make absurd mistakes in en- 
deavouring to observe etiquette — ^but are 
kind-hearted and inoffensive ; the family of 
exceedingly tall daughters are well-bred, 
unexceptionably respectable, and a little 
averse to pleasure, except of the most 
decorous kind. The Germans you won't 
care to hear of?" 

^^ Certainly, '^ said Dr. Jacob. 

^^Fraulein Fink keeps a school, to which 
Aggie and Katchen go. The old gentle- 
man, with his two daughters, is a Luthe- 
ran pastor, and a dear old soul, though 
exceedingly comic; that young officer who 
bowed so grandly is a Captain in the 
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Frankfort Cavalry and, entre noitSy an 
admirer of our Aggie's. Ah ! here comes 
our clever Jewish physician — isn't it very 
extraordinary, Dr. Jacob, that all our 
best physicians and lawyers are 'Jews?" 

Meantime let us see how Fraulein Fink 
is enjoying herself. The sun has sunk be- 
hind the blue Taunus range, the dews 
have fallen, the fanciful gas-lights twinkle 
in the avenues, the rainbow-coloured silks 
are no longer to be distinguished from the 
foliage of acacia and laurel; the paroquets 
are housed for the night, and a few of the 
tables are cleared. 

Fraulein Fink has had no disappointment 
regarding her hot supper. The cutlets 
were superb ; the beer was undoubtedly 
Bavarian ; the salad had its due propor- 
tion of beetroot and potatoe; and after a 
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proper appreciation of all these, her heart 
expanded with content and benevolence. 

" Ah ! my dear Frau Director," she said, 
clasping her hands enthusiastically, "we 
may, in our most exalted moments of 
intellectuality, imagine ourselves to be be- 
yond the commoner pleasures of the palate. 
It is not so. This superb music, these 
lovely gardens, the tranquillity of the twi- 
light sky, the mingled voices of happy 
fellow-beings — in fine, all the manifestations 
of beauty and goodness that bring us 
nearer to God and to man, are intensified, 
dear Frau Director, and strengthened, by 
a savoury cutlet and a glass of good beer 
thereto.'' 

" No doubt !" answered the Frau Director ; 
" for my part I never think music sounds 
so well as when I am knitting stockings ; 
and if I have just supped off" baked 
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potatoes and buttered rolls — so much the 
better." 

Fraulein Fink, you will perceive, was 
by no means a hypocrite. Where she was 
weak, she owned to her weakness ; where 
she was strong, she did not deny a pride 
in her strength. Her strength of intellect 
resembled a fortress — it looked all the more 
invincible for one or two rents in it. 

At least so thought the Fraulein Fink. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

At last came the Sunday appointed for 
Dr. Jacob's benefit sermon. It was 
evident that some unusual attraction existed, 
by the stream of people pouring into 
the small church facing the beautiful Goethe 
statue. Ordinarily Mr. BriU's congregation 
was insignificant, owing, in the first in- 
stance, to the very irregular attendance of 
such English residents as were kindly dis- 
posed towards him; and secondly, to that 
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complete non-attendance of the hostile party. 

You may obtain a good insight into the 
habits and general tone of a household by 
the manner in which its members go 
to church. The austerely-punctual in all 
weathers, who look out the lessons and 
text, and fix their eyes devouringly on the 
preacher, may be set down as formal, un- 
interesting people. Some enter but just in 
time, blunder into the wrong pew, smile 
at their error, open the prayer-book at 
any place but the right, finally, on the 
clergyman's appearance, give their whole 
attention to the service — only fidgeting, 
perhaps, if the sermon prove too long. 
These are sure to be of the pleasant, 
open-hearted, free-spoken class, whom no- 
body dislikes, and who dislike nobody. 

Then there are the unmistakably care- 
less families — ^families who come in one 
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by one, sometimes a quarter of an hour 
too early, sometimes a quarter of an hour 
too late, but equally unconcerned on either 
occasion. The mamas and papas of such fami- 
lies have generally left a glove or a pocket- 
handkerchief at home ; have whisperings 
with the children^ nudge, frown, and make 
signs to them, but are utterly unable to 
maintain a decorous behaviour with all 
their efforts. You may be sure there are 
ugly discomforts in their house, as well as 
injudicious enjoyments — perhaps a debt or 
two, certainly waste and want. 

Among the early comers were the Paulus 
family. Louisa, perhaps, was hardly strong 
enough to be out at all, but had expressed 
so earnest a wish to hear Dr. Jacob's 
sermon, that her husband could not find 
heart to refuse her. Connie looked very 
delicate and pretty, in her simple straw hat 
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and childish cotton dress, and the boys fol- 
lowed in the most exact order possible, 
looking none the less gentlemanly for their 
inexpensive palet6ts. Mama alone wore 
anything costly. Her chip bonnet, her 
moir^ dress, her velvet scarf, were the 
admiration of the children, and poor Connie 
wondered if, when she was grown upj she 
should ever have a silk frock or pale kid- 
gloves. 

The next comers were the Brills, who 
entered with a bang and creaking of doors, 
a rustling of skirts, and a whispering of 
voices. One bench did not suffice for so 
large a party, and some discussion took 
place before a judicious division could be 
eflfected. Flory nudged Tommy, Tommy 
kicked Harry, Harry pinched little Jeannie, 
all to no purpose; at last Mrs. Brill pushed 
the two youngest children into a seat, and 
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flounced down beside them ; a struggle fol- 
lowed between Tommy and Flory for the 
vacant place beside her, in which Flory's cri- 
noline got the day, and Master Tommy was 
obliged to follow gentle Katchen Eggers 
into the next pew. 

Then came Miss Macartney. She wore 
a thick veil, and crept quietly to her seat, 
without looking round. Her pupils, Kat- 
chen and Aggie, noticed that she did not, 
as usual, raise her veil when she rose from 
her knees; her hands, too, supported her low- 
bent head. Was she ill ? — or had she really 
done something wrong, of which she feared 
the consequences, as some of the girls, 
whispered in the first class ? Both 
Katchen and Aggie pondered over the 
matter till prayers commenced. 

A few minutes after eleven o'clock Mr. 
Brill rushed into the reading desk, his hair 
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unbrushed, his cassock awry, his surplice 
tucked in at the neck. After kneeling 
down, with the intention of praying, but, 
in fact, the poor man was so concerned 
about his lateness to do more than, say the 
first text that came to mind, he rose, 
hitched the surplice more to the left, pushed 
his hair to the right, made a sign to his 
wife involving some domestic secret, and 
began : 

" Dearly beloved brethren,'' &c. 

Meantime, Dr. Jacob had, with much 
dignity and unobtrusiveness, seated himself 
behind the communion rails. He knew 
that every eye was upon him, that every 
look and movement might be construed to 
his favour or disadvantage, and, without 
wishing or intending to act a part, he 
wished to create an impression. He did 
not put on a mask, and entirely obscure 
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every other feeling in devotion. During 
the prayers and the Litany no one in the 
church prayed more fervently than he ; but 
whilst the Psalms and Lessons were being 
read, he suffered his eyes to wander 
around the congregation. 

It was but reasonable that he should 
feel interested in those who had welcomed 
him with open arms; it was only human that 
he should attend less to the portions of 
Scripture being read by Mr. Brill, and 
which he knew by heart, than to faces 
which were entirely new to him, and which it 
essentially concerned his mission that he 
should learn to read well. With a grave 
earnestness, therefore, he passed searchingly 
from one family group to the other, nor 
ended the scrutiny till his gaze rested on 
the occupant of the remotest bench — namely. 
Miss Macartney. 
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She was a governess and an English- 
woman — thus much he saw at a glance ; 
the thick veil prevented a glimpse of her 
features, and he looked no more. 

This short survey convinced him that 
he was among no ordinary, sober-minded 
English. Among the whole congregation, 
hardly one family could be said to 
tjrpify our national character; that of 
Dr. Paulus approached nearest to it, 
but with wide differences. The Doctor was 
German, and held German notions regard- 
ing a man's position in his house. His 
wife and children were not allowed to have 
impulses, much less opinions; they gave 
where he gave ; they liked where he liked, 
and vice versa. The other large families 
were of that gay, uncertain kind one is 
sure to find in a fashionable foreign town. 
Some were luxurious and generous; some 
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came to chiirch merely because they re- 
garded it as a nationality that made them 
respected, and were, on principle, liberal 
through any other channel but that of the 
pulpit; some, though of high rank, had 
little to give, and gave either spontaneously 
or when driven to it. Tourists, as a rule, 
are not partial to extra outlay, and of 
tourists there were many. 

Dr. Jacob clearly saw that his only 
road to success lay through sudden, startling 
eloquence. Such a mixed assembly could 
not be expected to give readily to a re- 
mote charity; they must be drawn to it, 
fascinated by it, excited by it, awed by it. 
Statistical reports, he felt sure, would fall 
on the hearts of his hearers as hailstones 
on a snowed surface — he must have hot 
tears of pity, spasmodic rays of humanity. 
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warm gushes of enthusiasm from them. Then 
all would go well. 

Mr. Brill, though an orthodox clergyman 
in most things, could not help feeling that 
the morning service was a little too long, 
consequently he made quick work of it. 
He made quick work of his sermons, too, 
ordinarily, being signed by Mrs. Brill when 
the term of twenty minutes had expired. 

And now Dr. Jacob mounted the 
pulpit. Certainly the place became him. 
With his majestic silvered head thrown 
back, his powerful full-chested form drawn 
to its complete height, his eyes brimming 
with the eloquence and largeness of his 
subject, he might well recall that prophet 
who stood up and called to the people, 
"Pray for the peace of Jerusalem." 

At first the calm grandeur of his manner 
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and the deep ringing tones of his voice 
alone suiBced to attract all eyes and ears ; 
but soon a new and indescribable emotion 
stirred every heart You might have heard 
the fluttering of a butterfly against the 
window. Mrs. Brill looked awed and 
decorous. Dr. Paulus brightened and 
smiled for very admiration and wonder. 
The rich, worldly English expressed un- 
usual disturbance of feeling. Miss Macartney 
sat with clasped hands and marble features, 
as if every word were striking some 
terrible conviction to her mind. 

Dr. Jacob knew human nature well. 
He had been taught to know it in rather 
a sceptical school, and however high his 
ends might be, he generally made use of 
the lower rather than the higher qualities 
of his fellow-beings to assist him. To-day 
he wanted money from his hearers. They 
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wepe far from intellectual — ^far from devout ; 
consequently, instead of trjring to elevate 
them to a high standard of religious en- 
thusiasm, he brought himself to the level 
of that enthusiasm they could easiest feel, 
and, instead of teaching, moved them only. 

He began his sermon by a gorgeous 
picture of the Jewish life in the Free City. 
He drew vividly the gleaming white 
villas, the smooth velvet pleasaunces, 
the marble statuary, the flowery carpets, 
the mimic lakes, the gilded furniture, 
the shining carriages, the fiery horses, 
the obsequious lackeys, the kingly ban- 
quets, in fine, all the magnificence which 
makes up a modem Jewish mSnage. 

Then he dwelt on the charitableness, and 
honour, and talent of the men; the beauty 
and accomplishments of the women ; the 
promising abilities of the children ; and 
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asked if the whole world could show a 
more brilliant phase of society, or one 
more potential of power and success. 

No ; this race of merchant-princes of 
Frankfort had no rivals in Europe, and 
could never have. Grenerations might pass 
away, and still their names would fill the 
mouths of men, signifying wealth, and un- 
derstanding, and influence — still their houses 
would be palaces, and their equipages 
equal to those of royalty. But this re- 
gality and this power were for earth 
only. 

In the old Norse religion the power 
of Evil was represented by a giant who 
was mighty for life and death so long as 
his back was turned to the sun, but to face 
it was to die. So was it with this gigan- 
tic Jewish power. Whilst death kept 
in the background, all went well. Spread 
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the feast, bring in the wine, fill high the silver 
cups, let the sounds of sweet music and 
the sight of fair faces cheer the banquet, 
sprinkle flowers, perishable flowers, around 
the costly meats, ere yet the sun 
touches the hills with its light. But 
slowly, surely, as the dawn of spring, 
comes that Sun of Righteousness, in the 
face of which the Giant must die! 

In words, every one of which went 
straight and swift, as an Indian's arrow, to 
the mark, he proceeded to dilate upon 
that doomed death. He drew, in vivid 
colours, the voluptuous Time, and the 
dread Eternity ; he enlarged upon the love 
of life common to all, and the dread of 
death, even as it is softened and made 
holy by Christian belief; he recalled many 
a solemn and peaceful death-bed which 
this belief had hallowed ; he described many 
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a terrible struggle that had taken place 
where such belief was wanting. Then, in 
short and gorgeous sketches, he recalled to 
his hearers some experiences of his past 
ministry in the East. 

" It was sunset," he said, '' and I lay 
under an olive-tree of my garden, thinking 
of many things that had happened to en- 
courage me in my mission. Before me lay 
the Holy City bathed in burning light — I 
could see the Mount of Olives, and the 
road that led to Bethany. I could trace 
the foundations of that temple which So- 
lomon built, of fir, and cedar, and algam 
wood, and decorated with gold of Parvaim 
and cherubim, and rails of blue, purple, and 
crimson. The Garden celebrated for that 
Great Agony, and the bitter Hill of Cal- 
vary, were in sight. I was thinking so- 
lemnly of the desolation which had come 
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to the Jerusalem of old, and wondering 
how the Jews could still hope, in spite of 
so much fulfilled prophecy, when the sound 
of a halting step caused me to break from 
my reverie. Before me stood an aged 
man, footsore and weary from many days 
travel. Indeed, so altered was he from 
over-fatigue, that I did not recognise him 
as a proud Rabbi with whom I had argued 
in vain some months since. 

" * Brother,' he said, in a feeble voice, 

*I come from the city of to tell 

you that your prayers have not been in 
vain. I believe on Jesus Christ, the Son 
of God. Weak, stricken down to death, 
despised of my people, bereft of my child, 
the Joy and Glory of that new life have 
strengthened me, and brought me here. 
The voice of my home called me back, 
the face of my child called me many times 
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— ^I know that, in gaining Christ, I lose 
her — and yet I come. Receive me into 
your church, and let me lay my bones 
among the scenes of your blessed apostle- 
ship.' 

"With a calm smile he prepared him- 
self to receive the first sacrament of our 
church. Ere I had pronounced a blessing, 
and, with that smile still on his lips, he 
died ! '' 

The preacher continued in this strain, till, 
overcome by the glowing force of his glow- 
ing words, and the pathos of his pleading 
passionate voice, every heart lay at his 
feet. The women trembled, and wept, and 
hid their faces. The men look rapt and 
wonder-struck. When he ceased speaking, 
everyone drew a deep breath as if relieved 
from some powerful spell. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

Doctor Jacob's benefit-sermon created a 
furore among the English. Money poured 
in on an unexpected scale of liberality, 
and many proofs were given, beyond 
money's worth, of the enthusiasm created 
for his cause. The poorer of his country- 
women organized little bodies for weekly 
subscriptions, sewing clubs, Bible donations, 
&c. ; little girls at school laid by a penny 
from the weekly twopence, and gave it to 
him without a tear of regret ; anonymous 
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tourists sent in notes to the value of a 
dozen thalers ; even among the Grerman- 
English set, no slight exertions were made. 
One or two school-mistresses, having English 
pupils, asked the favour of an evening lec- 
ture from Dr. Jacob, and their pupils 
gave quite as readily to the Jewish Mis- 
sion as to a Silver Wedding-gift for the 
drawing or literature-master. 

V 

Then another kind of enthusiasm spread 
widely. Not a day passed but little pink 
notes of invitation were laid on his table; 
from the rich English and American fami- 
lies came cards for dinners or suppers; 
from those of moderate means came 
meekly-worded supplications for his com- 
pany to tea on such and such a day. 
Before a week passed two-thirds of the 
best English houses were open to him, 
and, without appearing exultant at his 
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success, he availed himself of the prof- 
fered hospitality just enough to gratify all 
and sUght none. 

" I confess, dear brother," he said to 
Dr. Paulus, "that this warm reception 
touches me — ^humbles me. I am, God 
knows, too unworthy of such kindness. 
Tet to draw back from it would appear 
thankless. Often should I prefer a quiet 
cigar with you, or a game of play with 
your children, to the luxurious entertain- 
ments made for me." 

"On no account refuse them to come 
here," answered the other apologetically, 
" I am not a man to vex myself without 
cause at what might appear neglect. If 
you come seldom you are none the less 
welcome, and I should be sorry for you 
to come at all, when you would be doing 
yourself greater advantage elsewhere. It is 
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a real pleasure for me to see you. I can 
answer for it that it is no less of a plea- 
sure to my wife and the children, but we 
do not wish to make your visits weari- 
some through a sense -of duty to us. Re- 
member that." 

So Dr. Jacob, because he felt that 
the Paulus family gave him just their 
heart's welcome, and no more — that, how- 
ever much he might go, he would be re- 
ceived with the same sincere, quiet cordi- 
ality — that, however much he might stay 
away, he would still be held high in 
affection and esteem — went oftener to the 
pretty Swiss cottage than to any other 
house in Frankfort. And with, perhaps, 
greater pleasure. 

No demonstrations were made in his 
honour; no costly meats were laid before 
him; no rich wines were poured in his 
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beaker. But the Doctor's eyes never 
failed to brighten at his coming, and he 
was met with a warm hand-clasp at the 
study-door. Louisa's pale cheek flushed 
with pleasure, and the children would show 
as much controlled joy as they dared to do. 
Sometimes he would come in at five 
o'clock, when Louisa's tea was served 
in her sunny room, and, which was a 
very unusual thing, his presence always 
brought the Doctor's too. Then Louisa, 
being petted and waited on by both, grew 
quite cheerful, and forgot the never-ceasing 
headache. 

But Dr. Jacob's heart ever yearned 
to children, especially to such gentle pretty 
children as those of Dr. Paulus, and 
he loved to come best of all when he was 
sure of finding all the little party at 
home. No one else would have dared to 
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pet them as he did now ; much less would 
any one have dared to invite them on 
half-holidays for little pleasure excursions 
to the forest or Zoological Garden — ^but 
he did it with impunity. 

These days were like fairy-tales to the 
children. They treasured up the remem- 
brance of them in after life, and never 
mentioned Dr. Jacob without sparkling 
eyes and eager lips. It was a bright 
time for all. Bright for Dr. Jacob, 
who forgot, in this pure home atmosphere, 
many deep anxieties and troubles of which 
no one knew ; bright for Dr. Paulus, 
who loved to turn from work and care to 
the intercourse with a mind so vast and 
well-stored ; bright for Louisa, who lived 
on tenderness and sympathy — above all, 
bright for the children, who had enjoyed 
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fewer fairy-tale days than fall to the share 
of most. 

Fraulein Fiiik did not stand aloof from 
the general feeling. In early life she had 
spent a year or two in England, and 
though, poor lady, she was almost starved 
as the companion of an aristocratic spinster 
doling that time, prided herself upon an 
enthusiasm for anything English ever after. 

When, therefore, Aggie Brill and Katchen 
Eggers spread daily reports of Dr. 
Jacob's goodness and eloquence in the 
school, her curiosity knew no bounds. By 
lucky chance she obtained an introduction 
to him at the house of Mr. Brill, where 
she had called in the hope of settling up 
a long-standing account. Dr. Jacob 
made it a habit to be polite and pleasant 
to everyone ; but Friiulein Fink went home 
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convinced that to her well-chosen phraseo- 
logy and pure accent she owed his 
friendly chat and gracious bow. She went 
home, therefore, much in the state of 
exhilaration with which she was wont to 
return after a contemplation in the Cemetery. 

And now a grand idea took possession 
of her mind. We have before noticed 
that, though perfectly retired and modest 
in her conduct of life, and though entirely 
free from the kind of vanity so common 
to elderly ladies, the Fraulein Fink par- 
ticipated in a weakness to which that vanity 
leads. She was fond of the society of the 
opposite sex. Half an hour's conversation 
with a clever man, she would say, was 
more to her than a glass of champagne, 
or a holiday in the woods. 

On no account must our readers deceive 
themselves as to the pure intellectuality of 
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the pleasure; merely a chat on passmg 
events would have been no more to her 
from masculine than from feminine lips. 
It was not the beard but the brains she 
adored. A man who thought women were 
only capable of listening to nonsense, she 
despised; a man, like Professor Beer, who 
discussed aesthetics, literature, or sociology 
with her, was a demi-god. 

Now, whatever may be the privileges 
of a single lady and schoolmistress in 
England, in Germany they do not extend 
to the power of inviting a gentleman to 
tea with impunity. When the thing is 
done, it must be done warily, and under 
many admissory circumstances. If the 
gentleman be married and accompanies his 
wife, all is well — if he be old, his bachelor- 
hood may be passed over — if he be a bachelor 
and middle-aged, nothing short of stringent 
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necessity prevents busy tongues from 
wagging. For instance, when, some time 
since, Fraulein Fink had a great deal of 
business on hand concerning her citizen- 
ship (for she was a Saxon by birth, and 
only a Frankfort Burgherin by right ^of 
purchase and senatorial favour). Professor 
Beer was invited more than once to take 
" the cup that cheers, but not inebriates,'' 
in her little drawing-room, and no one 
thought of scandalizing the matter. Pro- 
fessor Schwab, too, of the Gymnasium, had 
now and then supped with her in former 
* days. But since Hannchen had grown to 
a fine young woman, and neither of the 
above-mentioned gentlemen were married, 
such pleasures must be given up. Tears 
often rose to Fraulein Fink's eyes as she 
recalled those *^ feasts of reason and flows 
of soul." She complained bitterly of the 
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social bonds by which she was forbidden 
to enjoy a little intercourse with masculine 
intellects over a cup of tea or glass of 
sugar-water. 

"Who can wonder," she would say, 
" that the Bettina ran- into follies and ex- 
cesses — every woman of strong understand- 
ing and delicate susceptibilities is more or 
less tempted to step oyer the barriers 
which a false etiquette has put up." 

As she returned home from Mr. Brill's 
at the time of which we speak, a vision 
of Paradise dawned on her lively imagina- 
tion. To converse with Professor Beer was 
a privilege which no woman in Frankfort 
could fully comprehend but herself; to 
match his intellect against that of Dr. 
Jacob, and, by her own poor little 
power of suggestion, to evolve and 
elucidate the noblest thoughts of both, as 
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in chemistry the tiny drop of acid changes 
and developes the properties of mighty 
bodies — ^this would be a delight indeed. 

She could not ask Dr. Jacob to read 
a paper before her pupils, because two- 
thirds of them were Jewish ; she could 
not follow up her acquaintance with him 
by means of the Brill family, as she never 
visited at their house. Only one course, 
and that a bold one, could bring about 
her wishes. She must ask Dr. Jacob 
and Professor Beer to tea ! She was known 
to have connexions in England — what 
more likely than that a prior intimacy 
would be taken for granted, and pre- 
vent any remarks upon her invitation? 
Then he was elderly, a clergynian, and 
had come to Frankfort on a mission in 
which most Christian men and women 
took an interest. Indeed, after duly con- 
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sidering the matter, she was inclined to 
think that such a step would look well 
in the eyes of her patrons. As to Pro- 
fessor Beer, he had lately been at great 
trouble in the purchasing of her house 
for her, and it was a positive duty on 
her part to make him some little return. 
This view of the case she resolved to 
communicate to her friend, the Frau Direc- 
tor, at the next coffee-party. 

Accordingly, one morning Doctor Jacob 
was surprised by a modest little letter 
from the school-mistress, enclosing half a 
dozen florins contributed by herself and 
governesses to his Mission Fund, and beg- 
ging his company to tea. With a smile 
the clergyman put both letter and money 
aside. 

" Why should I not go ? " he thought. 
" The donation is small, but the spirit in 
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which it is given should receive encourage- 
ment. How the hearts of the Frankforters 
are warming to me already ! " 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Fraulein Fink often regretted the prevail- 
ing materialism of the age. She bewailed 
the charming simplicity of intercourse which 
she had enjoyed in Dresden thirty years 
ago, where people met together merely to 
exchange ideas, and to sun themselves in 
the light of each others' intellects. Then 
no other elements were needed but sociabi- 
lity, sugar-water, and refinement, to form 
the most delightful circles in the world. 
Alas ! that we must now link such gross 
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things as beer, sausage, and cherry-cake 
even to the sacred name of friendship ! 
Fraulein Fink, however, had learned in the 
words of Goethe, " dass wir entsagen 
miissen," and renounced, as she received, 
with cheerfulness. 

A considerable conflict took place in her 
mind regarding the tea to be prepared 
for her guests; she wished it to be 
generous ; she wished it to be refined ; 
she wished it to be economical — ^the ques- 
tion was, how to attain all these ends with- 
out detriment to one. To meet the first 
exigent, ham would be necessary, but it 
was certainly incompatible with the two 
others ; accordingly ham received a veto, 
and confectionary took its place. A little 
display of chocolate, to give an aristo- 
cratic and convivial air to the meal, was 
also resolved upon. 
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But a more serious difficulty presented it- 
self. Professor Beer, like most other Ger- 
mans, only drank tea when he suffered 
from sick-headache or the loss of a rela* 
tion; Dr. Jacob, most probably, never 
liked coffee except after dinner, very few 
English did. To provide tea exclusively, 
would be to preclude all possibility of thirst 
on the part of the Professor; to reverse 
the arrangement would be equally inhospi- 
table to the clergyman. A bright thought 
dawned on her perplexed mind — Professor 
Beer loved beer as his ancestors loved it 
in the days of Tacitus — the latter beve- 
rage, therefore, with tea, anise bread, and 
sweet-cakes, composed her little feast. 

Having made ready both her festal 
board and her person, Fraulein Fink next 
retired to the summer-house to prepare her 
inner woman. On any trying emergency. 
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as we have seen, she resorted to solitude; 
and the promised pleasure, though a plea- 
sure of the first water, brought deep anx- 
iety with it. She must rub the work- 
a-day rust off* her faculties in order to 
impress her visitors, and to that end she 
conned over several ethical topics on which 
she was strong, repeated aloud one or two 
quotations that she resolved to introduce — in 
fine, put her mind in its Sunday dress, 
omitting no attraction of ornament, or 
chaste coquetries of fancy. 

Professor Beer came as punctually, at 
six o'clock, as if he had engaged to give 
a lesson ; Dr. Jacob walked in leisurely, 
half an hour later, with the unconcerned 
air of a man who knows that his company 
is worth waiting for. Both were as con- 
trasted to each other as two men could 
possibly be, yet they soon fell into a 
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pleasant animated conversation. The pro- 
fessor had lived long enough to value a 
good talker, no matter what might be his na- 
tion or views. Dr. Jacob liked everybody 
who was not dull or inquisitive. We must 
say a word regarding Fraulein Fink's re- 
vered friend and counsellor, before proceed- 
ing with the evening's events. 

A little beyond middle height, and framed 
for strength rather than symmetry, with a 
square, well-set head, a deeply browned 
skin, black curly hair, of that kind which 
looks as if it were spun out of iron, with 
a glint of steel in it here and there, a 
ragged beard, strongly marked features, ex- 
pressive of a hard, honest soul, and of a 
persevering and profound, but not of a 
lively or acute, understanding, Professor 
Beer stands before us no unworthy son of 
Adam. You might, at the first glance. 
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designate him as the last man any woman 
could either despise or admire. Hannchen 
admired him, 'tis true, but then she was 
one of those young ladies who admired all 
manner of professors on principle. Fraulein 
Fink, characteristically, owned to his out- 
ward imperfections, though to her, they 
were but as the dark background put be- 
hind jewels, in order to improve their 

brilliancy. 

"I have the pleasure of knowing one or 
two of your pupils, Herr Professor," said 
Doctor Jacob, with his winning smile, 
" and from them I have heard your name 
often. Katchen Eggers, Mr. Briirs ward, 
is especially warm in your praises." 

The Professor blushed — not red, but a 
deeper brown. Personalities, however com- 
plimentary, were as unpleasant to him as 
tea. 
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" The Fraulein Eggers is very attentive, 
but less clever than Agatha Brill," he re- 
plied, evasively. 

Dr. Jacob continued, more as if follow- 
ing out a train of thought than diving 
into a subject : 

"I pity this little Katchen, poor child? 
Mr. Brill informs me that she has no pa- 
rents, and very few friends." 

"But she has money, Herr Pfarrer," 
put in the Fraulein Fink ; '* and money, 
though it makes us gross, and inclined to 
forego our higher aspirations and youthful 
enthusiasm, undoubtedly is a consoler." 

"And a tempter," added the Professor. 

"Say an avenging angel, also," said 
Dr. Jacob. "If money leads us to sin, 
it also leads us to sorrow." 

"Mine, earned by hourly and daily 
toils in the school-room," added the school- 
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mistress, "has brought me no sorrow at 
present; only second to the sincere grati- 
fication of having formed the grammatical 
style of some hundreds of young ladies, 
is the thankfulness and pure enjoyment 
and peace that money has brought 
me. When my good friend here. Professor 
Beer, assisted me in purchasing my right 
of citizenship, how infinitely happy I felt 
in buying the privilege with florins toiled 
for in no worse a cause ! Ah !" added 
Fraulein Fink, rapturously, " nothing in 
my life equalled that moment. God be 
thanked !" 

Whilst she was speaking Dr. Jacob's 
eyes followed her with a curious, half-con- 
temptuous, half-wistful expression. He con- 
cluded the subject rather sceptically : 

"After all, money is the end and aim 
of life. We eat, we drink, we rise, we 
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lie down — to gain money. We take up 
professions, we make friends, we adopt 
opinions, we hazard our soul's peace — ^to 
gain money. For money, we throw away 
health,' youth — all that is best and beau- 
tiful under heaven. Money makes us 
slaves, sinners, rulers among men, saints 
in the eyes of the world. Well, the god 
must be worshipped, since it has been set 
up ! " 

Which speech, Fraulein Fink, not quite 
understanding, answered by a random quo- 
tation from ^^ Hermann and Dorothea," 
wherein a worldly-wise father advises his 
son to marry a well-dowered maiden. 

^^ Sing a little song, my child," said 
Dr. Jacob, touching Hannchen's arm; 
" you shy little birds always have sweet 
voices." 

The compliment was almost too delicate 
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for Hannchen's appreciation ; but the man- 
ner of it sent her to the piano, blushing 
like a June rose. 

Dr. Jacob was a Goethe among women. 
The most trifling word from his lips carried 
a charm with it that none could resist. 
Whether his quiet eloquence, or sweet voice, 
or caressing manner, or noble features in- 
spired such unusual homage, it would be 
difficult to say ; certiainly, he had only to 
hold out his hand for every warm little 
heart tp drop into it. 

Meantime, let us see how some other 
members of Fraulein Fink's establishment 
are occupying themselves. 

Just as the drawing-room door opened 
to admit Lischen with the light and more 
elegant part of the tea, which was as des- 
sert to dinner. Miss Macartney returned 
from her usual walk. It was, as we have 
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remarked, a very unusual thing for the 
schoolmistress to entertain gentlemen visi- 
tors, and Miss Macartney, without being 
an inquisitive person, glanced naturally to- 
wards the open door, as she passed to her 
bed-chamber. 

Tears after she remembered that mo- 
ment, with every minute circumstance at- 
tending it. She remembered how one red 
ray of sunset slanted over the polished 
floor of the gaudy little drawing-room, the 
position of every chair, the affected com- 
pany pose of Fraulein Fink's freckled hands ; 
the tutorial attitude of Professor Beer, who 
sat as if he were narrating the Silesian 
War in the first class; the self-satisfied 
smile and blush of Hannchen in the act 
of rising from the piano ; lastly. Dr. 
Jacob's large easy figure reclining in an 
arm-chair, the way in which his soft white 
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hair had been pushed off his broad brow, 
the indolent toying of his fingers with a 
book, the complacent smile on his lips — 
all these were photographed in her me- 
mory sooner than we can write it. 

She was a brave woman, and had 
learned her bravery in a spirit-taming war 
years ago, but very quickly her courage 
ebbed then. Only the fear of worse things 
than she had yet undergone, restrained her 
from a passionate cry. Every drop of 
blood fled from her dark cheek, every 
pulse beat as if she were in high fever, 
her knees trembled so that she could 
hardly help falling. 

Just then a cruel laugh from behind re- 
called her to herself. 

" So," hissed the light laughing voice of 
Mademoiselle Kappelin, the French gover- 
ness, " you would like to be invited to 
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drink tea with the Monsieur— eh ? " 

The drawing-room door was closed now, 
and Miss Macartney had already, in a 
measure, recovered from her agitation. She 
felt disinclined to quarrel, but the false 
blue eyes of the Frenchwoman were not 
easily shut when they had once been 
opened to anjrthing. She determined to 
sound the depth of her suspicions. 

"To whom do you allude, mademoi- 
seUe ? " 

"Don't be angry with me — ^if you ad- 
mire him, I can feel for you. I adore 
sentiment — let us sympathize with each 
other." 

And the French girl laughed again, as 
if the thing were really a capital joke. 

"You are quite welcome to sympathize 
with me, or the Professor, or with whom 
you please," replied Miss Macartney, in a 
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voice of relief; "but I warn you that 
your sympathies with the Herr Levi, who 
lives opposite, had need be more closely 
concealed, if you wish to prevent a scandal. 
You mock me, mademoiselle — take care 
lest you mock me once too often, I would 
sweep the streets of Frankfort rather than 
stoop to be the spy of a flirt, but you 
may find me turning to that before I suf- 
fer your insolence/' 

Mademoiselle shrugged her shoulders, and 
made a moue of discontent. 

"The black bread and butter, and taste 
of sausage, are carried into the dining- 
room — will you not share our superb re- 
past? I have sent out for five kreutzer- 
worth of beer to add to its splendour." 

" I want no supper, thank you," coldly 
said Miss Macartney, and turned away. 

As soon as she saw the Frenchwoman 
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fairly in the refectory below, she descended 
by the front stairs, and closed' the street- 
door behind her. 

Tired as she was, she could not rest in 
the house. On she rushed, without 
pause or slackening of pace, till she had 
passed through the upper Maine Gate, and 
reached that promenade aptly called Beau- 
tiful View, which looks on to the limpid 
Maine, and the old bridge with its golden 
cock; and the red towers of Sachsen- 
hausen, whose people, with their old-world 
simplicity and comic brogue, are deliciously 
rendered by the German Robson of the 
day. 

Why do people always lounge on 
bridges? Whether to the Micawber class 
who are expecting something to turn up, 
there is a kind of cheerfulness in the 
calm onward flow of the water which 

n2 
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shows them, if not fishes, at least where 
fishes might be, I camiot tell; but so 
surely as there is a 'bridge, no matter if 
crossing the Danube, beneath the hoary 
dome of St. Stefan's, or the Thames, with 
tempting ledges for suicidal temperaments, 
or the Seine, amid never-ending new build- 
ings, which pet the people and hide old 
Paris fi'om revolutionary eyes — ^it is ever 
the same. Bridges bring idlers. 

Miss Macartney did not observe the 
calm loveliness of the scene ; she did not 
see the blotch of gold, like a Templar's 
shield, on the old Cathedral ; she 
did not see how the princely houses on 
her right gleamed, as if of marble, against 
the warm purple sky ; she did not heed 
the tiny plash of a pleasure-steamer glid- 
ing in to the quay; or the low-lying to- 
bacco and corn-fields stretching along the 
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still, grey river, all aflame here and there, 
as if a shower of gold coins had been 
poured down on it; or the sounds of 
military music before the Burgomaster's 
house, hard by; or the voices of happy 
children in the street. 

Utterly self-concentered and unhappy, 
she retraced her steps slowly homeward. 
Choosing the winding public pleasaunce, 
rather for its quiet than^ for its beauty 
of lake, parterre, and rocky dell, she 
tried to bring herself to some course of 
action. 

Should she make herself known, and 
run all hazards of the expediency of such 
a step— throwing down her die wildly, 
ready to lose or win all? Or should 
she wait on, hardly in hope, hardly in 
despair, but silent and suffering? Could 
any one help her? Could Dr. 
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Paulus ? — ^if he were powerless to advise 
or assist, there was no counsel or aid 
in all Frankfort. Of this she felt as- 
sured. Fraulein Fink was her best friend; 
and Fraulein Fink was not the woman to 
trust with a secret. Dr. Paulus she 
could hardly call her friend, but he was 
wise, charitable, and a man of the world. 
She felt sure that he would pity and be- 
friend her to ^the best of his power — 

l)Ut 

Something, that was the softest and best 
part of her woman's nature, held her back 
from a confidence involving a name still 
unspeakably dear. She recoiled from the 
idea, shocked, self-reproachful, humiliated — 
tears came into her eyes, and they fell, 
one by one, as she returned home. 

It is recorded of Mungo Park that, 
when lost in the desert, way-worn, hope- 
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less, without courage to go on, or pa- 
tience to stay, his despondent heart was 
turned from its hard mood by the sight 
of a tuft of moss. The tiny, lovely crea- 
tion, speaking, in its minuteness, so much 
of One whose Hand fashions nothing 
amiss or in vain — ^the little living jewel, 
among endless wastes and arid rocks, de- 
claring Spring to be yet for the world, 
and vitality, even in its most insignificent 
forms, a thing God gives and loves ; this 
simple spray of moss melted the travel- 
ler's heart* " If God cares for the moss," 
he said, " surely he cares for me ; " and 
he went on in a reliant frame of 
mind. 

So is it with woman, and the love to 
which her heart clings. She may be ex- 
iled far from the reach of [its influence — 
it may appear to be dead, cold, oblivious — 
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on she wanders, in the desert of a love- 
less life, till the dreariness of it makes 
her grow bitter, weakens her belief in the 
god to whom she has burned incense ; 
finally, she is ready to lie down and die, 
crying that all is vanity ! Then, soften- 
ing and warming her poor wistful 
heart, comes some good memory of the 
Atlantis left far behind. A- little thing 
— ^the merest waif from summer days, 
long, oh ! how long gone by ! — is enough 
to bring back the old soft mood. She 
weeps, she prays^ and goes on in the 
wilderness, again looking towards the fu- 
ture. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The attendance at the brilliant table d'h6te 
of the H6tel de Russie was considerably 
increased next day by a • family party 
fresh from the Austrian baths. It con- 
sisted of a heavy-framed, hard-browed Ba- 
yariaa baron, his handsome and witty 
French wife, a son who had just entered 
the Austrian service, and some young chil- 
dren, under the supervision of a tutor, 
or Hausmeister, and English governess. 
Dr. Jacob, who came into the salle- 
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a-manger whilst the waiters were hand* 
ing round wine-lists, could not suppress an 
exclamation of surprise as his eyes met those 
of the Baroness. 

"Ah!" she said, with the slightest shade 
of embarrassment, which was instantly re- 
placed by the most well-bred smile in the 
world. "We little thought Frankfort had 
so agreeable a surprise in store for us — ^so 
we have met again. Dr. Jacob, to re- 
sume those pleasant hours we spent in soli- 
tary Ischl." 

" Pretty, never-to-be-forgotten Ischl ! " 
answered Dr. Jacob, occupying the va- 
cant chair by her side, and bowing cordially 
to the rest of the party, " I have not had 
a holiday since." 

"Take one now — there is no second 
Ischl, but the Bergstrasse is enjoyable 
enough with a pleasant party." 
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The Baroness said this carelessly, and 
without looking up. Dr. Jacob spent a 
few seconds either in considering her pro- 
position, or the ingredients of his soup. He 
answered, in his usual unmoved voice, 

'^ Probably I may go there — all Frank- 
fort does at this season." 

"And after the rustication, you will re- 
enter the world." 

*^ What does the Baroness call re-entering 
the world?" 

" Returning to Vienna, of course." 

He laughed — ^his pleased musical laugh. 

" I wish, for some reasons, I could do 
so. Vienna I shall certainly visit before 
long, but only on my way to the East, 
whither I am bound." 

"Th^-t is to say," said the Baroness, 
sharply, "you are resolved to undergo all 
sorts of torments from mosquitoes and Be- 
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douins, in order to bring home some gorilla, 
or mummy, and be talked about. The 
thing is fashionable." 

"No," Dr. Jacob replied with seri- 
ousness ;" I am by no means anxious to 
put myself in the mouth of gossipers. My 
object is purely and simply connected with 
my calling." 

" In other words, you go upon business. 
You never mentioned that ugly word at 
Ischl. Is this city of millionaires a kind 
of a Midas, turning everybody into a money- 
maker ? " 

" All business is not money-making, my 
dear Baroness." 

The answer implied an error of tact 
in the question, and it was atoned for 
gracefully. 

" But even ' business,' or words twice 
as unpoetical, shall be forgiven you, if 
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you save us from ennui in the Berg- 
strasse." 

Dr. Jacob bowed, and was about to 
reply, when the youngest member of the 
Ladenburg family plucked at his mama's 
sleeve, crying vigorously. 

" Mama, won't you let Miss Hedge 
have a little wine? — the governess we saw 
at Wiesbaden always had some." 

At which the Baroness smiled pleasantly, 
shook her head, and continued her din- 
ner. When the seventh course was 
finished, the Baron began to be talka- 
tive. 

"We have coffee and cigars upstairs 
in half an hour, won't you join us, Dr. 
Jacob? You used, I think, to smoke 
at Ischl." 

" In good company — ^yes," replied Dr. 
Jacob, giving his arm to the Baro- 
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ness, and he did not relinquish it at the 
door of her room. 

"Will you come in and wait for the 
coffee, or shall I send the tutor to fetch 
you ? " asked the lady. 

" Why that trouble ? May I not have 
a romp with the children, as I used to 
do at Ischl?" 

She scanned his features narrowly, and 
said, in a low tone, 

" Can you bear to recall that time ? " 

And he answered her so softly, that 
the two voices might have been taken 
for one. 

" Why not ? The pleasure was, at least, 
equal to the pain." 

The children now came up with the 
evident intention of being made much of. 
Poets have often written of the tenderness and 
beauty of childhood ; is not the child- 
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hood of poetry becoming rather an ideality 
than anything else? Are these feathered, 
furbelowed, elegant-mannered little men 
and women, we see around us, anything 
like the children of poems and story- 
books? Now-a-days, the little ones no 
longer make friends with birds and prim- 
roses and woodland joys — ^they do not 
live in the once child-world of simplest 
and most innocent tender things — ^they 
must have excitement, variety, worldliness 
— ^they must live in miniature the anx- 
ious vain life of society awaiting them — 
must have balls, theatricals, jealousies, 
fancies — ^in fine, must be children in size 
only. 

The little Ladenburgs were by no means 
fit subjects for the enthusiasm of Wordsworth, 
Longfellow, or Victor Hugo. They had, it 
is true, good qualities intermixed with bad 
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ones^ but the former were less admirable, 
on account of their disingenuousness, and 
the latter worse because they were the 
faults of worldly-minded men and women. 
As they crowded round Dr. Jacob now, 
it was not in delight at meeting an old 
friend who had played games with them, 
told them stories, given them holiday treats ; 
they fawned on him and flattered him in 
remembrance of his lavish gifts only, and 
were already calculating the chances of 
new picture-books and bon-bon boxes. 

But they were pretty, clever, and high- 
spirited, and Dr. Jacob took the same 
amount of interest in them as in the art- 
less, child-like, loving Paulus circle. He 
had a strange earnest way of watching 
all children. You might fancy, from the 
expression of his face at such times, that 
he could see far into their futures — 
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that shadows of sin and sorrow 
crowded thick and fast into his reach 
of vision — that he felt indeed "the 
days of man's life to be few and evil." 
Their merriest sallies made him sad, their 
most generous impulses brought a bitter 
smile to his lips. A man must have a 
tender heart and a long experience of the 
world to look on children so. Soon Her- 
mann was sent to the tutor; Marie 
and Mathilde were despatched to their 
governess ; the Baron and Count Josef 
sauntered to the balcony, and the lady was 
left alone with her visitor. 

Both were silent for some minutes, 
yet both seemed anxious to speak. A 
streak of red warmed the cheek of the 
Baroness, and her lips moved nervously 
during the silence. At last she rose, and 
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laying a white hand on his arm, said, de- 
precatingly, 

"Dear friend, say first of all that you 
forgive me!" 

Dr. Jacob almost shook off her hand in 
his impatient gesture. 

" Let us not speak of it," he cried, ve- 
hemently; "if we are to enjoy each other's 
society, we must utterly forget all that has 
happened. In the name of our former 
friendship, I conjure you to he silent." 

"You say former friendship — is there to 
be no friendship now? Am I really unfor- 
given ?" 

"What have you done that you should 
ask that question? Your own heart alone 
can exonerate or culpate you — to me, you 
have only been too generous." 

He answered without looking up, and she 
sat down less tranquil than before. Her 
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colour went and came, her nostrils dilated, 
a false dangerous light gleamed in her eyes. 
By-and-bye, she said, coldly, 

**I presume that you are no longer in 
ignorance of her whereabouts — nay, perhaps 
you have met." 

" Would to God that we had met. Baron- 
ess Ladenburg !" 

*^I cannot see that it is an end to be 
desired," she continued, still coldly; "what 
good could result from such a meeting? — 
None, I am convinced, that might add to 
the comfort or happiness of your life. 
Everything you can wish for is within your 
reach." 

" Everything — ^but home — is that no- 
thing?" said Dr. Jacob, not without bitter- 
ness. 

The Baroness caught up his words also, 
and with his tone of voice. 

o2 
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"Home is a pretty word for girls 
and boys who make love to each other 
out of school. It is not for men and 
women Uving in the world. Wherever you 
are, your position and talents will procure 
you friends, influence, and much more that 
I could name if I liked." 

'^Go on." 

"You have no right to trouble yourself 
about one who has thrown off all natural 
claims upon you. Would it not be more 
reasonable to solace yourself in the friend- 
ship of those who are ready to make sacri- 
fices, who have already made sacrifices to 
prove the strength of it." 

Her voice had gradually softened in tone, 
and the last words fell honey-sweet on her 
listener's ears. His face changed from its 
retributive look. He held out both hands 
to her, with an implied willingness to be 
convinced. 
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"You can but know yonr own power 
-why blind yourself to the incalculable 



advantages derivable from the exercise of 
it. Live, and do not content yourself 
with existence only. Frame your life after 
the most approved pattern of your church. 
Does that pattern forbid the greater part of 
your victories and enjoyments? No— a 
hundred times, no." 

'*Tes — a hundred times, yes," answer- 
ed Dr. Jacob, with a disturbed look ; 
"would you force me to be a renegade? 
— ^remember the diflFerence between your 
church and mine!" 

"I do remember it; but your profession 
does not enjoin upon you the renunciation 
of human passions and weaknesses. You 
are a clergyman — ^you are but a man." 

" Pretty sophist !" he said, smiling self- 
complacently, as if, from his height of 
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mental character and superiority, not 
dreaming for an instant that her words 
carried influence with them; "if I could 
only carry half your winning ways with 
me, what converts should I not make!" 

" Yet I cannot make one. You flatter 
me by your words, and show that you de- 
spise me by your conduct." 

Dr. Jacob was about to answer, when 
Count Josef entered. Coffee, and the 
Baron followed, and their tete-a-tete was not 
renewed that day. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The Baroness had formed a party to see 
" Don Sebastian" that evening ; but Dr. 
Jacob declined her invitation to join it, and 
retired at once to his room. 

A deep thoughtfulness had taken posses- 
sion of him. At other times he would have 
thrown himself into the first arm-chair that 
offered, rung for a bottle of Rudesheimer 
and the "Times," lighted a cigar, and luxu- 
riated after his own heart. To-night he 
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stood long and pensively at the window, 
looking out. 

The Zeil appeared gayer than usual, for 
the tide of Rhine tourists was flowing in. 
The shops glittered with light, and with 
the choicest treasures Frankfort could offer : 
rare antiques and bijouterie were displayed 
against a background composed of gaudy 
Majolica vases and cups ; Tacchi's show of 
softly-coloured, blooming Bohemian glass, 
looked like a hanging conservatory filled 
with the richest flowers. To the right, 
Albert's wonderful toys made a gay 
blotch in this street picture. To the 
left, were the quieter-hued but more 
beautiful collections of cameos and works 
of art cut in stag's horn. All the pecu- 
liarities of the Free City's workmanship 
were arrayed to the best advantage ; and 
ladies, wearing unmistakeable English 
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bonnets, clustered round them ; broad-shoul- 
dered young squires strolled past the old 
guard- house, and bought grapes of the 
plump old woman who kept a moveable 
shop there ; no squalid beggars, no unfor- 
tunate street-sweepers, no demoniac look- 
ing outcasts ; very few care-worn faces 
distorted this pretty picture — as pretty a 
street picture for colour, character, and 
cheerfulness as Europe can show. 

Dr. Jacob had no heed for these 
things. He did not see the purply gold 
of the twilight sky, or the picturesque 
gabled roofs shining against it; he did 
not see the groups of gay ladies, or heed 
the merry laugh of children who passed 
by. He did not heed the buzz of three 
or four Professors discussing politics in 
the street below, or the sound of a sweet 
voice singing in an adjoining apartment. 
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The placid stream of German life ebbing 
around him was as absent from his mind 
as the waifs and strays of English 
society that had drifted upon it. 

Two voices in the balcony below, broke 
his reverie. They were those of the Baron 
and Count Josef, who had come thither 
to lounge away half an hour before going 
to the theatre. What they talked of, 
would not be pretty to write were this nar- 
rative intended for readers of our sex 
only ; enough to say, that they chatted 
jocosely on such subjects as one would 
hardly suppose a bad father would broach 
to a worse son. 

Dr. Jacob shut his casement with a 
shrug of the shoulders, and an excla- 
mation of disgust. He admired women, 
and was admired by them, as only few men 
are ; but he admired no women who were 
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immodest, and he would not have given 
a straw for the worship of all the flower 
of European Hetserae. No one could win 
so easily — ^no one cared so little to win, 
except after his own fashion. Within the 
pales of refined society, among witty, deli- 
cate ladies and fair girls, he took pride 
in being able to supplant men who might 
have been his grandsons. He knew that 
his eyes and voice could still withstand 
the honeyed compliments and languishing 
glances of fashionable beaux, but he only 
exercised his influence in saloons and 
drawing-rooms. So far as his purity of 
life went. Dr. Paulus had no cleaner 
hand to offer a woman than Dr. Jacob. 
Therefore, to hear the husband of a pretty, 
brilliant woman conversing with his beardless 
son, on all kinds of Bohemian adventures, 
caused him to wince as if under sharp pain. 
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He paced up and down his luxuriant 
apartment with drooping head and clouded 
brow. The Baroness had proved herself 
in more than one instance to be his 
friend ; the old kind manner, the old 
winning coquetry, were not wanting in her 
welcome to him ; his coldness had still 
power to hurt, his frown stiU power to 
humble her; he knew that her actions 
and words lay at the bidding of his 
eyes — yet he felt wearied. His empire 
over her was one that he was willing to 
relinquish. He did not need her as he 
had needed her once, and she had served 
him more for her own ends than for his; 
surely there could be no injustice in 
withdrawing from an intercourse into which 
he had never pushed himself? 

Other thoughts came to his mind ; 
thoughts of his life before he called him- 
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self her friend, before he knew the spell 
of her wit, and worldliness, and beauty. 
Some tenderness, some regret must have 
been mingled with these recollections, for 
though he abhorred sadness, they clung 
to him, and even in his sleep that night 
they hovered fitfully around his pillow. 



TraveUing with three children, a grown- 
up son, a tutor, a governess, a French 
bonne, and a coachman, is not all plea- 
sure, even to a competent hand at hold- 
ing the reins, as was the Baroness. The 
children being spoiled at all times, hard- 
ened to the utmost, naturally treated 
papa and mama capriciously, as they 
were taught to treat their superiors — 
being good-natured when it suited them, 
and overbearing at other times. Count 
Josef was ever teasing for money, flirt- 
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ing with the honne on the sly, and pro- 
voking the English governess openly, be- 
cause she refused to be flirted with ; the 
tutor, good, harmless soul, showed a 
pleasant face at all times, but especially 
pleasant at meal-times ; played with the 
children, when mama's ill-temper had 
driven them from her room, advised and 
consoled the governess in all her hours 
of need and unhappiness; smoked the 
Baron's bad cigars, and listened to his 
coarse jokes with a smile ; posted the 
father's, or the mother's, or the son's 
secret letters, without troubling himself to 
think what they were about — in fine, did 
much dirty work, with good will, and 
kept out of scrapes. The Baron had an 
aggravating way of being amiable just 
when his wife wished him to be otherwise, 
and vice versa. The English governess 
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(it makes one's heart sick to see the num- 
ber of our friendless young countrywomen 
abroad) had a still more aggravating habit 
of being neither amiable nor unpleasant, 
but simply indifierent ; the bonne had 
hundreds of faults, and, in the eyes of her 
mistress, no humanities. 

To prevent this "chaotic haven of acti- 
vities," as Mr. Carlyle says, from getting 
the better of her, involved no little 
amount of ability and will on the part 
of the Baroness, and both these, she 
possessed in a high degree. Prudence 
failed her in monetary transactions — that 
is to say, she generally made arrange- 
ments in advance of the Baron's funds, 
thereby trying the patience of her trades- 
men ad infinitum ; but no one is infallible, 
and she had been brought up with rather 
lax principles as to debit and credit. In 
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person the Baroness was very attractive, with 
dark hair and eyes, a bright peachy com- 
plexion, rounded figure, small hands, and 
perfect taste in dress. She wore very 
bright colours it is true, but small black- 
eyed ladies can do this with impunity, 
especially in a carriage, and she almost 
lived in her carriage. Her husband needs 
but a short description. There are two 
kinds of German Barons ; the first are 
soldierly, chivalric, and good-tempered, a 
little heavy indoors, perhaps, and seen to 
better advantage at the chase, but always 
ready to smile at trifles, always ready to 
like what comes in their way, and always 
adored by their servants at a proper dis- 
tance ; the second are soldierly only in the 
cruel old-world way, go into paroxysms of 
rage if a valet or dog offend, vituperate 
any unlucky governess who manages to 
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make their children fond of her, are unread 
in the ways of the world, parsimonious to 
miserliness in their dealings, and boors in 
society. 

Baron Ladenburg was a type of the 
latter class. Haughty where he should be 
gentle, cringing where it was his duty to 
be proud, wrong-headed on most matters, 
and opiniated on all, fond of his children 
after a manner that made them grow up 
without respect for himself or love for any» 
body else, fond of his wife after a manner 
that allowed her perfect liberty without the 
right or wish to control it, fond of all 
pretty women till they began to care for 
him; such was the Baron Ladenburg, 

We prefer to bring forward no active 
villains in novels; negative ones will come 
in, whether we will or no. Knowing and 
valuing, as we do, the good and cheery 
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qualities of the German national character, 
and wishing to present a fair portraiture of 
it, without picking or choosing sitters, it 
behoves us, nevertheless, to cut as much 
darnel as grows with the com. You will 
find the rate of proportion about the same 
in Germany as in England. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Two or three days after, as Dr. Jacob 
sat calmly answering a pile of letters one 
by one, Dr. Paulus entered in no ordi- 
nary state of excitement. 

After a hurried greeting, he began: 
"I have come upon an unpleasant busi- 
ness, Dr. Jacob — I am sorry to say 
that you have enemies in Frankfort. 
Whether you have knowingly or unknow- 
ingly made them, it is but just that you 
should be made aware of their existence." 

p2 
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Dr. Jacob looked up with his quiet, un- 
dismayed smile. 

" My dear brother, who has not enemies? 
I only wish that all were as harmless as 
mine." 

"Malice is never quite harmless," Dr. 
Paulus answered shortly ; " and no one, I 
think, has a greater right or need to dis- 
arm it than yourself." 

" Why so r 

" The reason is obvious enough, but you 
must forgive .me for stating it so plainly. 
You are a stranger here — granted that, in 
the short space of three weeks, you have 
created for yourself an interest and an in- 
fluence which are quite surprising, they 
stand upon foundations of sand, and in an 
hour may be shaken." 

" I do not understand you," said Dr. 
Jacob, settling himself into a comfort- 
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able listening attitude ; " who are the con- 
spirators against me? What benefit to 
themselves, or what injury to me, do they 
propose by their enmity?" 

Dr. Paidus answered by putting a let- 
ter into his hand. It was written in fair 
English characters, and was anonymous. 
The purport of it, from first to last, was 
pure and simple distrust. Dr. Jacob was 
not to be trusted the writer said; his 
antecedents were unworthy of his calling ; 
his so-called mission was merely a means 
of obtaining money ; his life was in no 
wise framed after the precepts he taught. 
To Dr. Paulus, as one of the most 
respected representatives of the English 
Church in Frankfort, the letter had been 
addressed, in the hope that it might 
lead him to act warily, and with due 
consideration for the future. Dr. Jacob 
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was making a tool of him, as he had 
already made tools of many good men 
and women ; he was forewarned, it rested 
with himself to be fore-armed. 

Dr. Jacob read this strange letter with 
a singularly placid expression of face, and 
after the reading, surrendered it silently to 
Dr. Paulus. 

" What course of action do you pro- 
pose to yourself?" asked the latter gentle- 
man inquisitively. 

" Simply — none whatever. Such slanders 
can only influence the class of people to 
whose opinions I am indifferent ; let copies 
of this letter be circulated here by tens 
and twenties, how could they hurt me 
with my real and valued friends — who are 
few." 

" I think," Dr. Paulus began, persua- 
sively, " that you underrate the weight 
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of such a matter. In my eyes, it is 
serious ; firstly, because the best people 
here are but too liable to suspicions; 
and, secondly, because the multitude (and 
you would do well to respect it) out- 
number the thinking cultivated people by 
far." 

" That may be true, my friend ; but 
fortunately, there is only one lie against 
me, and I can command a legion of 
truths. After all, to ignore malice, is to 
disarm it. I am not of a nature to be 
easily moved from my equanimity by 
such things — why should an old man be 
at the trouble of stooping to root up a 
nettle that has stung him? No, no, 
the letter will run its course, unhindered by 
me." 

"Will you not at least keep it?" asked 
Dr. Paulus. 
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Dr. Jacob smiled. 

"On second thoughts, I will. It is a 
curious literary curiosity, and on your 
account, I should be glad to trace its 
origin — ^depend on it, the secret will out 
before long." 

Dr. Paulus was one of those men 
who are always hot and hurried, who 
have a hundred things on hand, who do 
th6m thoroughly, and who have no leisure. 
Accordingly, he rose to go when his errand 
was done. 

"Come to us when you can," he said 
at the door; "it is the one delight of 
my wife and children to see you ; but, 
pardon me, if I put my veto upon your 
bringing them any more presents. That 
costly vase of Louisa's, Connie's pretty 
ring, and the numerous books and toys 
given to the younger children, have filled 
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me with shame. Really, you will drive 
me to the pain of a refusal, if '' 

" Nonsense ! " Dr. Jacob said, smilingly ; 
"whilst I am here, you must bear with 
me — I shall soon be so far off, that your 
dear wife and children will need some re- 
minders of their friend." 

And Dr. Paulus left the room, hoping 
that their parting should not be yet. As 
soon as his step had died away, Dr. 
Jacob put aside his papers, and locking 
the door after him, sought the Baroness 
Ladenburg. 

Since the first day of their meeting he 
had only seen her twice, and in large 
societies — ^the first time at the table 
d'hdte, the second at a dinner given by 
the Baron in his own rooms. Conse- 
quently, no words had passed between 
them beyond the merest conversational 
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formalities. Once or twice the Baroness 
had shown something of her former spark- 
ling raillery and winning softness, but, 
ordinarily, she had been cordial, and no- 
thing more. 

She rose with a gratified look to meet 
him 

" This is really delightful of you T* she 
exclaimed, laughing gaily. "I was so 
solitary, and you have just saved me 
from falling into a passion with Josef for 
taking out my pet horse when I wanted 
him. Will you lunch with me off ices 
and confectionary, after the fashion in 
Vienna ?" 

" Willingly — ^but I must talk to you first, 
and my subject is serious." 

"I have something also serious, that 
I could communicate to you if it suited 
me," she answered, looking at him closely. 
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He drew the anonymous letter from his 
pocket, and, without preface, read it from 
beginning to end, She heard him atten- 
tively, and never once took her eyes from 
off his face. 

" What is your opinion as to the author- 
ship of this?" he asked, scrutinizing her 
in turn. 

*^ First of all, tell me on whom your 
own suspicion rests ?'* 

"I have hardly suspected at all — if I 
went deeply into the subject, there are 
several persons who might occur to me as 
capable of such folly." 

" Why speak in enigmas ? — of all people 
in the world, should I betray your secrets?" 

She said this with an impatient flash 
of her dark eyes, and, rising to her feet, 
paced the room as she was wont to do 
when in a passion. Her bright luxuriant 
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hair hung in loose braids Over her blue 
cashmere morning dress, and her delicate 
rosy cheeks looked more delicate still for 
the heightened colour that excitement had 
given them. Undoubtedly she was a woman 
to be admired, despite her failings. 

"I cannot understand this want of con- 
fidence in me," she went on to say, im- 
petuously, *' after our long friendship, after 
the many proofs I have shown of my 
inability to act contrary to your wishes; 
after my own assurances of regard, surely 
you will yourself allow that such conduct 
is alike ungenerous and uncalled for?'' 

He replied coldly : 

** My dear Baroness, I do not wish to 
vex you — on the contrary, I would do 
anything that might be reasonable and ex- 
pedient to add to your happiness." 

" My happiness !" she broke in, with 
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impatient sarcasm., "you have proved long 
ago that my happiness is utterly indiffer- 
ent to you." 

"No^ — I have only proved that I re- 
spect you too much to allow even your 
happiness to stand in the way of your 
honour. We Englishmen give undivided 
friendship to one woman only — ^the woman 
we make mistress of our house and mother 
of our children. 

" And when such ties are broken — ^broken 
beyond all possibility of re-union — as they 
are with you, you prefer to act up to 
your principles of barren honoiu* at what- 
ever cost to others." 

"And to ourselves. Remember that 
some self-sacrifice is involved, Baroness 
Ladenburg." 

She sat down and met his eyes with 
an expression of doubt too plain to mis- 
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construe ; without appearing to notice it, he 
continued : 

"We shall soon part, perhaps for years, 
perhaps for the space of our lives ; will 
you not let me carry away a remembrance 
of kind words from you? Will you not 
be gentle and forgiving with me? — ^it is not 
for long that I ask it." 

"In plainer words, you wish me to be 
submissive and obedient under your exac- 
tions." 

" I did not say that. I have not yet 
exacted anything of you — I would rather 
not do so." 

Her face lit, A triumphant, bitter smile 
played on her working lips. 

" You cannot throw me off so easily, if 
you would; it remains to be seen whether 
the power is all on your side. Dr. Jacob, 
since my arrival in Frankfort, I have been 
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put in possession of a clue to the mystery 
which has saddened your life so long; 
in other words, I have seen the person 
whom you have sought, and still seek in 
vain," 

"Is that the truth, and nothing but the 
truth, Baroness Ladenburg?" he asked, 
sternly. 

"What better proof is needed than that 
letter ?" 

Though outwardly unmoved, she knew 
that the blow had hit hard; and, with 
crueller words still, assailed again and again 
the bruised, bleeding place. 

" Who else would try to embitter your 
life? Who else would be at the pains 
of dishonouring your name? No man, 
even with sufficient motive, would be mean 
enough to use so cowardly a means — a 
woman only can be generous to the 
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utmost, and mean to the utmost. Whose 
heart but hers would rejoice at your 
ruin?" 

" Tell me the naked truth," he said, 
vehemently, "and leave me to comment 
upon it. I cannot hear such things said of 
her, least of all by you." 

" And if I choose to withhold both truth 
and commentaries?" 

He was too self-controlled and too un- 
impassioned a man to agitate himself 
lightly, but he could not restrain his im- 
patience then. All his suspense, all his 
suffering, was written in his face, and she 
read both with mixed feelings; it was the 
aim of her life to obtain mastery over 
him — but she would sooner have foregone 
it, than won through the agency of 
another, that other whom he love3, but 
she hated. 
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''U I should withhold the truth?" she 
repeated. 

" You will not refuse it," he answered, 
quietly, and at the same time fronted her 
with implacable features ; " nor will you 
torture me at will. Speak out, and at 



once." 



"If I am good, I suppose you will buy 
me a toy — if I am naughty, to what dark 
cupboard will you consign me?" she said, 
with a scoffing devil in her eyes. 

" I am in no mood for jesting. Baroness 
Ladenburg, and by heaven! if you trifle 
with me further, I will never see you, much 
less speak to you again." 

Then she burst from him in a passion 
of jealous tears, and walked to and fro, 
holding her hands before her face. 

"Have you no heart?" she cried, between 
short, proud sobs ; " have you no pity for 
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— why should I not say it — ^for a woman 
who loves you? What are you that you 
should be so immoveable ? — ^what am I that 
I should be so trodden under foot ? My 
sufferings, my solitude, |my aflfections are as 
nothing to you, whilst the sound of her 
name fills you with eager joy and longing. 
You drive me from you, and I have proved 
myself truer to you than she has done/' 

"Therfese," he said, reproachfully, as one 
might chide a child ; " Therfese, before you 
say more, think of your children, and of 
the duty you owe them/' 

The tone of his voice and the touch of 
his hand seemed to calm her. After a few 
minutes, she looked up with hard, dry 
eyes. 

" Hear me, then, and go," she ex- 
claimed ; "go if you will, to come again 
no more. She whom you seek is in 
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Frankfort — I have the testimony of my own 
eyes to prove it." 

" Such a possibility had occurred to me 
also," Dr. Jacob said, with the voice 
of a dreaming man ; " but you have seen 
her, Th^rfese?" 

"I have seen her." 

"There is no possibility of your being 
deceived ?" 

"Are you mad?" she replied, scorn- 
fully ; " I was as near to her as I am 
to you now — I might have touched her 
had I stretched out my arm. Is her 
face of all others so easily forgotten by 
me ?" 

" Strange ! " he murmured to himself ; 
then added aloud — 

" Tell me when and where this took 
place — omit nothing." 

"I was driving yesterday round the 
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Rossmarket, " continued the Baroness, 
"and had occasion to call at a jeweller's 
shop just opposite the Guttenberg monu- 
ment. As I alighted, she passed me, 
our dresses brushed, and I think I was 
recognised — I know not. There is no more 
to tell" 

" But this letter ?" 

" Is penned from her dictation, without 
a doubt. Who else would have conceived 
such treachery ?" 

His brow darkened. 

" Remember what taught her treachery, 
Baroness Ladenburg. No, only her own 
words shall ever convince me that she 
has stooped to throw a dirty stone at 
me.'' 

" You have not yet named those whom 
you suspect." 

" I have ill-wishers in England. They 
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would easily find agents here for their 
little game — well, let them play it out 
to their hearts' content. And now we 
will not recur to this subject again, or 
to any subject calculated to spoil our 
chat or our luncheon. Let me help you 
to an ice, and hear from you an account 
of 'Don Sebastian.' I heard that beau- 
tiful opera many years ago when at 
Munich." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

It was characteristic of Dr. Jacob, that 
though the tidings he had just heard 
moved him more than anything else could 
have done, he composedly finished his 
letter-writing, took his usual stroll on 
the Zeil, lounged at Milani's, over the 
" Times," and, after a late dinner, set off 
to Mr. Briirs in order to keep an engage- 
ment with the children. He was the idol 
of the young. Perhaps the serenest hours 
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of his Kfe were those spent among bright 
young faces and merry little voices. 
Perhaps the most troubled ones would 
have been avoided, had this influence 
always remained with him. It is certain 
that the presence of childhood is a wonder- 
ful purifier of life ; and Dr. Jacob 
felt convinced of this, despite his some- 
what morbid habit of contemplating it, 
his sensibility to the potential evil in it, 
and his distrust of human nature generally. 
On the evening in question, he had 
promised to take the Brill children, with 
Katchen Eggers, to the theatre, an amuse- 
ment in which the young take share 
much more* frequently in Germany than 
with us. To every German heart, from 
that of the deepest thinking Kantean 
philosopher to the humblest kitchen Lis- 
chen, or tiniest toddlekins in the nursery. 
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the theatre embodies all that is pleasant, 
free from care and ministrant to delightful 
emotions. Accordingly, no sooner had 
Dr. Jacob set foot in the chaplain's 
garden, than Flory, Tommy, and Emmy 
ran out to meet him with wild excite- 
ment. 

He smiled kindly on all, and allowed 
the youngest to lead him by the hand 
into the play-room. There he found Katchen 
dressed, like Werther's Charlotte, in white 
cambric adorned with blue ribbons, busily 
cutting black bread and butter. Tea, in 
Germany, is for elders only, and the 
younger ones, without wishing or expect- 
ing anything better, go to their "afternoon 
bread " with unabated relish. 

" Aggie and I, being the eldest, have 
coffee," said Katchen, with an artless 
blush. " Do, Dr, Jacob, join us ? 
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Run, Emmy, for a cup and a white 
roU/' . 

^'That will be delightful/' answered 
Dr. Jacob ; " and I have luckily brought 
a packet of nut-cakes with me. We are 
all your guests, Katchen ; let us see what 
a good little hostess you make." 

He sat down beside her, and the girl, 
flushing with pleasure, poured out her 
thin coffee with the prettiest shyness in 
the world. Katchen was Dr. Jacob's 
favourite. Perhaps on account of her sad 
story, he had felt such interest in her 
from the first. Five years ago, her father, 
who was a wealthy merchant in Russia, 
had brought her over to be educated at 
Mr. Brill's, that gentleman having been 
recommended to him by his banker. 
Whilst on this visit, Herr Eggers died 
suddenly, leaving the lijitle orphan in her 
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happy, but somewhat turbulent home, to 
grow up amid influences good and bad, 
and to have such lessons of life as chance 
might throw in her way. 

She was now on the verge of eighteen. 
Undine-like, ein wunderschones Blondchen^ 
with chestnut hair, girlish, mirthful, won- 
drous blue eyes, and mignon features ; 
she had a dimpled chin, which the Ger- 
mans esteem as a great beauty, and, 
moreover, a sign of inward purity, sup- 
porting their taste by a pretty church 
legend. It is said that the infant Saviour, 
when in a playful mood, pressed his 
fingers lightly on the chin of St. Bar- 
bara, who transmitted through generations 
this loveliness and mark of heavenly favour. 
Katchen might have been in the mind 
of that pupil of Francesco Vanini, whose 
timid, tender Madonna lately drew us 
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from the more beautiful Del Sartos or 
Kaphaers in the Belvedere Gallery at 
Vienna. 

Character, Katchen hardly possessed yet, 
nothrog having happened to develop it ; 
heart, feeling, impulse, she had in plenty, 
as will be seen hereafter. 

Travellers in the Bavarian Tyrol are 
guided from the gloomy, albeit grand 
Konigsseey to a tiny lake, entirely shut 
in by a wild nature. The waters of this 
lake are so limpid as to reflect every 
rosy cloud or golden ray of the heavens, 
every vein of colour, every species of 
vegetation of the mountains; the lake 
itself is utterly without characteristic, save 
this most lovely one — its power of reflec- 
tion, its utter oneness with the things 
it absorbs, and repeats, and re-creates un- 
tiringly. All is still and solitary around. 
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Only the! dim sound of a cattle-bell on 
the heights, or some pictured Virgin nailed 
to the rocks here and there, recall the 
outer world. 

The hearts of many pure women are 
like this lake, living only in the love 
of some stronger nature, reflecting, and 
contented to reflect, only what that nature 
first gives, loving it better for loving 
nothing else. And such was the heart of 
Katchen. 

The play-room party was merry enough. 
Dr. Jacob did not so much amuse 
young people as lead them on to amuse 
each other ; he suggested, opened fresh 
fields for speculation, guided them within 
sight of a new object, then drew back. 
He was not a great talker at any time ; 
close observers of human nature seldom are ; 
but every word he said had originality in it. 
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As the girls rose to fetch their hats, 
Katchen locked her little hands around 
Dr. Jacob's arm, and said, simply— 

" I almost feel sorry we are going to 
the theatre. We are so happy with you 
here." 

"Are you, my child?" he asked, fondly, 
and laid his hand upon her fair head 
reverently, as if he were giving a bless- 
ing. Just then, Mrs. Brill emerged from 
the kitchen in rather a promiscuous toi- 
lette. 

"Do let me speak a word to you 
before starting. Dr. Jacob. I would 
have come sooner, but my stupid cook 
has just broken a stew-pan, and it took 
me ten minutes to make her understand 
that she must buy another." 

"As many minutes as you please, Mrs. 
Brill, if the young folks won't run away." 
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"I merely wished to say," continued 
the lady, in an undertone, ^^that should 
the opportunity arise, you might be so 
kind as to introduce Aggie to the Baron- 
ess Ladenburg, whom you mentioned last 
night as being an old acquaintance, 
Aggie is growing up, and — and of course 
with so many others growing up too, we 
wish the elder ones to get into the 
world." 

Dr. Jacob's brow knit. 

^' The Baroness is for herself charm- 
ing," he replied, " and would, I have no 
doubt, be delighted to form Miss Aggie's 
acquaintance ; but perhaps you are not 
aware, Mrs. Brill, that she has a son?" 

"Quite aware of it," Mrs. Brill said, 
smilingly. 

" This son, Coimt Josef, is hardly a fit 
person for your young daughter and ward 
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to know. He is, to say the least of it, 
a rcaej worse still, a beardless one; ex- 
cuse me for speaking plainly, but your can- 
dour exacts mine in return." 

She smiled off her disappointment, and 
the Uttle party set off, the girls carrying 
scarfs on their arms, for the cool walk 
home. Just outside the Gallus Gate was 
a fruit-stall, at which Dr. Jacob paused, 
in order to fill the pockets of the 
younger ones with peaches. Whilst so 
engaged, a delicate-gloved hand was laid 
on his shoulder, and the voice of all 
voices most unwelcome then, cried out in 
his ear — 

"How delightful to see you en famillej 
Herr Pfarrer ! Do let me join you, and 
I will promise to behave my best?'' 

" Good evening, Count Josef,'' answered 
Dr. Jacob, drily. 
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"Won't you invite me to share in 
your evening's pleasure? Whatever your 
plan may be, I will fall into it de- 
lightedly. My mother is so out of tem- 
per that I would rather face all the 
troops in England than her; my father 
has put me into his black books because 
a five hundred florin bill has just come 
in from my tailor at Gottingen ; the 
children and their belongings don't allow 
me a minute's quiet in the salon — ^was ever 
so miserable a wretch in the world?" 

Dr. Jacob could not forbear a smile, 
and Count Josef continued — 

"I suspect something has gone wrong 
with the Baroness, for I do not know 
when I have seen her looking so tho- 
roughly out of health, spirits, and tem- 
per as she does to-day. We used to 
say at Ischl, Dr. Jacob, that if mamma 
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feared any one in the world it was you; 
have you scolded or done anything to 
occasion this mood? I know that mamma, 
like all pretty women, wants a great deal 
of admiration. Give it to her, dear Herr 
Pfarrer, for our unfortunate sakes.'' 

" That I must leave for yoimger men. 
Count ; if, in the character of an old 
friend, I speak unpalatable truth to the 
Baroness, I cannot help it. Kemember, 
this is not the first time I have unwit- 
tingly made her angry." 

"If I only had an ugly mother, I 
should be the happiest man alive," added 
Count Josef, philosophically; "a pretty, 
capricious woman is always on the look 
out for flattery, and always ready to take 
jealous affront — is delightful in every capa- 
city but one — ^her mammahood. Depend 
upon it, the wise men of the world do 
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well to make love to handsome girls, and 
marry plain ones. I shall act upon this 
principle myself." 

Meantime, Dr. Jacob had fallen back 
from his young companions, in order that 
Count Josef's theories might not reach 
their ears, and they were now in the 
Komedien Platz, opposite the theatre. 
With a graceful apology at his intrusion, 
Count Josef followed the little party to 
their seats, and took his place beside 
the not unwilling Aggie. Katchen, always 
shy in the presence of strangers, sat next 
to Dr. Jacob, and with girlish eagerness 
kept her eyes fixed on the curtain. 

The piece was "Katchen of Heilbronn." 
Katchen is a peasant maiden, and loves 
a lord of the land. In spite of his cold- 
ness, in spite of the difference of rank, 
in spite of difficulties and dangers with- 
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out number, Katchen follows her ^^ Hoheit " 
the world over, and, by sole virtue of her 
dear love, wins him at last. 

One scene is charming. She lies asleep 
in a wood, her lissome form dressed in 
the Wirtemberg costume of a hundred 
years back, looks all the prettier for the 
solitude aroxmd. Her fair childish features 
are rippled now and then by the smile 
of a happy dream. Whilst she is sleep- 
ing and smiling so, her beloved one comes 
that way. He is attracted by her love- 
liness, approaches her, takes her hand, 
and she speaks to him, still dreaming. 

During tiie last and most poetic part 
of the play. Count Josef and Aggie paid 
little heed, having too much to say to 
each other, but Dr. Jacob watched 
Katchen with interest. With her small 
hands clasped, and her pretty head thrown 
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forward, she seemed to drink in every 
word as it reached her ears; the love, 
the freshness, the beauty of the piece in- 
toxicated her as with rich wine, tinted 
her cheeks with a rosy bloom, lighted 
her eyes, and lent an eager joyous smile 
to her lips. Every now and then, her tears 
came, and her bosom heaved ; but when 
the curtain fell, she turned away her 
face and said not a word. 

"I haven't seen that piece so well 
acted in Vienna," said Count Josef, as 
the little party made their way into the 
riatz ; " the Klitchen was so in practice, 
too, I could not hear the prompter at 
all." 

" For my part," said Aggie, " Katchen 
(not you, Katchen, my dear) was little 
less than a simpleton, and I wish the 
duke had married the princess instead." 
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"And what does our little Katchen say?" 
asked Dr. Jacob. 

Katchen woidd not speak till Count 
Josef had dropped behind, and then it was 
in a half whisper. 

"She was beautiful, and she did rightly. 
I should like to have been ^ Katchen of 
Heilbronn.' " 
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CHAPTER XVL 

The clock pointed to three, and the 
twenty first-class girls were awaiting Pro- 
fessor Beer. Of all the masters he was 
the only one feared and loved by his 
pupils ; Monsieur Tremouly was a fop, 
and the young ladies tittered boldly when 
he was speaking, looked impudent when 
he found fault, and put little value on 
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his praise ; the poor old writing master 
had given up the attempt at managing 
them long ago, leaving those to take heed 
who would, and the rest to their fate; 
the meek young Lutheran minister obtained 
a patient hearing for his religion lesson, 
because of Fraulein Fink's supervision ; 
the cyphering master had to contend with 
whisperings, joggings, nudgings, and quiet 
jokes ; Mademoiselle, by bawling and vitu- 
perating, procured a little quiet ; Miss 
Macartney's large firm eyes stared her 
younger pupils into submission, and the 
elder ones into something like attention. 

Professor Beer had somehow obtained 
the complete mastery of these wild young 
things, though he was not an imposing 
man, and took little trouble about the 
matter. Every one of his pupils had, at 
some time or other, writhed under his 
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unsparing sarcasm, and felt for the moment 
as if she hated him for life long; but 
his next cheery smile would put her 
heart back into the right place^ and all 
felt for him the highest veneration of 
which their careless natures were capable. 

Let us glance at his pupils. 

Nearest to the Professor sits Katchen 
Eggers. She looks very pretty as we see 
her now, leaning intent over her book, 
both little hands supporting her head, 
with its weight of golden hair, her red 
lips pursed up desperately, whilst her 
eager eyes run over the syntactical rules 
which she will have to repeat to the Pro- 
fessor. Her simple, spotless cambric dress, 
her neat collar and pink ribbon, her 
wonderful hair, no less than retired manner, 
mark her from the others. 

Opposite to her sits bold, black-eyed 
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Miss Aggie, quite capable of writing the 
b«st German, English, or Frencji essay of 
any girl in the school, but quite in- 
capable of concentrating her attention upon 
any subject for the space of ten minutes. 
She knows that Professor Beer will whip 
her with some sharp reproof, but she is 
too full of fun and too reckless to 
avoid it. 

German girls remain children till they 
leave school— often till they marry, and 
you would look in vain among Professor 
Beer's grown-up pupils for one young 
lady possessing the quiet self-reliance often 
seen in our girls of twelve. Moreover, 
you would find a bluntness of feeling, 
added to an outward coarseness, which 
are only found among the commonest 
English schools. Kindness of heart, quick- 
ness, application, are universal ; delicacy 
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of mind and gentleness of manner are 
rare. Professor Beer's elder pupils were 
for the most part rough-looking girls of 
sixteen or seventeen, with untidy hair, 
exceptionable hands, common features, care- 
lessly habited, many wearing childish print 
frocks and long pinafores. Olive-skinned, 
sharp-featured Jewesses formed no small 
proportion of the class. 

At the lower end of the room sat 
Hannchen, that young lady having sat 
there many and many a time, in the hope 
of creating an impression favourable to 
herself. 

^^ Do let me hear Professor Beer's 
literature readings ? " she would say coax- 
ingly to her aunt ; '' they are so im- 
proving." Consequently, the master had 
always for his vis-a-vis Hannchen's sprightly 
figure and bonnie face. She always took 
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off her apron at such times, showed her 
pretty teeth, scented her hair, displayed her 
plump white arms — in short, made every 
attempt upon the well-fortified heart of the 
Professor. 

And now his step is heard on the 
flag-stones, the girls shut their books, 
and hide their lunch-baskets under the 
table, Hannchen smiles and blushes as 
she turns to the quickly-opened door, 
and the Professor enters. 

He is a man of little ceremony, and 
with merely a bow to all, takes his place. 
First, he glances over the list of attendant 
pupils placed before him, then selects 
the best-sharpened pencil from the case 
at his side, and without a word opens 
the copy-book of Katchen Eggers. Pro- 
fessor Beer taught after his own method; 
he never allowed a lesson to be merely 
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a lesson in itself; he dovetailed one 
into the other, thus leading his pupils, 
partly by rules given, more by suggestion, 
from the beginning to the end of a 
subject. He did not teach, he caused 
them to teach themselves; he did not put 
the ore into their hands, he merely 
guided them within reach of the mine. 
During his lesson, every girl felt that her 
mind was being probed, searched into, 
made responsible, exercised. Only bad 
teachers allow their pupils to be passive. 

He proceeded through Katchen's compo- 
sition, sentence by sentence, holding up 
every fault to the judgment of all, but 
selecting one pupil only to amend it. If 
she answered wrongly, those who could 
correct her held up a hand, awaiting the 
master's permission to speak out. Once 
or twice Katchen made this signal, and 
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the Professor could not have failed 
to notice that one delicate little hand 
among so many red and coarse ones. 
Perhaps he noticed the prettiness of her 
dresses also, and the grace with which 
her golden hair was braided round her 
small head. Certainly the orphan girl 
gained more than one smile from him, 
and no stinging satire during the les- 
son; but we ought, in duty to Pro- 
fessor Beer, to attribute this gentle- 
ness to Katchen's attentiveness and do- 
cility. The girls all drew a long 
breath when the composition was brought 
to an end, and the reading began. He 
read poetry well, hiding a natural hard- 
ness of voice by artistic skill and careful 
modulation. 

To-day he read King Sigurdr^s Bridal 
Journey^ of Geibel, prefacing it by a 
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few remarks upon the Uving poets of Ger- 
many. When he came to the descrip- 
tion of Alfsonne, or the sun of Alf, 
how — 

^^ She stood in sweetest girlhood time, her rosy features 

glowed 
like the first blush of the morning, and her golden tresses 

flowed," 

his eyes rested on Katchen, and he thought 
that the poet might well have taken her for 
his ideal. 

As soon as the lesson was over, and the 
Professor rose to go, Katchen rose also, 
saying timidly — 

'' I must say good-bye to you to-day, 
Herr Professor, since I shall receive no 
more lessons." 

"No more lessons, Katchen?" 

" No, Herr Professor. I am already 
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eighteen, and Mrs. Brill thinks that it is 
time for me to give up my studies. I 
am sorry, and I thank you deeply for your 
kindness and patience." 

She held out her hand to him with a 
blush that spoke her shy gratitude better 
than words could have done. Feeling hot 
and yellow beneath the quizzical eyes of 
Hannchen and nineteen pert girls, the 
poor Professor dared not do more than 
press the Uttle fingers momentarily, and 
reply — 

"I am very sorry, also, Katchen, and 
on my part thank you for your unvarying 
attentiveness. Accept my best wishes for 
your happiness, and remember that you 
have always a sincere friend in Felix 
Beer. Farewell, my child !" 

"Won't you bid me good-bye, too?" 
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said saucy Aggie, all smiles and delight 
that the days of her thraldom were over. 
** I know that I have been a sad trouble 
to you, Herr Professor, but I couldn't help 
it. Pray forgive me?" 

He shook hands with her, smiUng 
somewhat gravely, and, with his usual 
school bow, left the room, chafing in- 
wardly at Mrs. Brill's decision, and won- 
dering whether he should ever see 
Kiitchen again. Frankfort was not so very 
large ; surely they should meet by chance 
now and then. 

For that day and the next, Professor 
Beer's shoes pinched him, pupils irritated 
him, dinners disgusted him. He had not 
the least idea that Katchen's blue eyes 
and rare golden hair could have anything 
to do with the matter ; but he accepted 
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his small crosses as the daily portion of 

mortal men, keeping alike the contempla- 
tion and discomfort to himself. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Dr. Jacob did not sleep well that night, 
and rose with a determination to make 
an immediate step towards removing his 
suspense of mind. He held the maxim 
of the Roman poet, " Carpe diem, quam 
ndnimum credula posteris ;^^ he chafed at 
any evil which prevented him from enjoy- 
ing the day's pleasures, simple or extra- 
ordinary; he hated alike anxiety, pain, and 
unhappiness in any shape. 
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Leaving the hotel after breakfast, and 
turning down the Tonges Gasse, he soon 
found himself amid those narrow pictu- 
resque streets which remain of the old 
town of Frankfort, Gloomy, yet grand 
old houses, resembling gigantic cabinets 
of stained oak, were on either hand, and 
with their gables jutting overhead, pre- 
cluded every ray of sun. Irregular, bell- 
shaped roofs, with tiny dormers here and 
there, rare carvings of balcony and balus- 
trade, of panel and porch, completed the 
mediaeval look of the place. But in the 
market-place is found the finest picture of 
old German architecture in its domestic 
form. There you are surrounded by quaint 
fancies of the Middle Ages. To the right 
and to the left are the homes of those 
Burghers who elected Charles IV. — whose 
apprentices dined off the ox roasted that 

s2 
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day in sight of the Election Chamber — 
whose daughters hid behind the deep oriels, 
and listened to favoured swains serenading 
in the dark. 

It is not till you are inside the Romer, 
or townhall, that you perceive its great 
claim on your interest, and Dr. Jacob 
passed into the inner court without pausing. 
But here he stood still to admire the 
fantastic designs in glossy, time-worn oak 
on every side. Having ascended the stair- 
case, he looked from the balcony over the 
old Romerberg, or nlarket-place, the gro- 
tesque houses around it, and the narrow 
darkened streets beyond, with a feeling 
of antiquarian enthusiasm. He had not 
come, however, to muse over imperial his- 
tory in the Kaisersaal, or to pay a couple 
of florins for the sight of the golden ball, 
or to admire Steinle's flaming Judgment of 
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Solomon. After inquiring of an official 
for the location of the representative police 
authority, he was ushered into a small 
room, the doors of which were surrounded 
by servant girls. 

The police officer was a very plump 
man, with that air of conscious supe- 
riority that plumpness and absence of 
moustache or beard carry with them; and 
with eyes impressing you that they were 
examining, and would continue to examine 
you, and would, after such examination, 
form an opinion of you, with no regard 
whatever to your private feeling. He re- 
ceived his visitor courteously, though with 
some excitement of manner. 

" Sit down, mein Herr, So Lina 
Schmolz has left your service ? I feared 
as much. I trembled in my bed for fear- 
ing as much, mein Herr. I assure you. 
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that terrible young woman has caused 
me more anxiety than my whole respon- 
sible office, my sick mother, my wife 
and five children, the youngest of whom is 
a cripple," 

"Pardon me, but I do not quite 
understand you," said Dr, Jacob, with a 
smile. 

"A thousand apologies from my inmost 
heart, mein Herr — if it is not Lina 
Schmolz, who then ? I remember no female 
servant in English families likely to have mis- 
conducted herself." 

" May I ask what department of police 
administration you represent?" asked Dr. 
Jacob, again smiling. 

"It is my office to keep the books of 
all the cooks, nurses, and housemaids in 
Frankfort," said the officer, wiping his 
brow as if it ought to perspire ; " and 
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no slight work it is. Only think, mein 
Hen, there are several thousands of maid- 
servants in this city, and I have to hold 
the character of each in my keeping ; 
without showing their book they cannot 
be hired ; or, if hired, are liable to a 
fine. If a maid loses her place because 
she is saucy, the book says so ; if she is 
light-fingered, the book says so — in fact, 
like Cain, the mark of her misdeeds follows 
her wherever she goes." 

" This is quite a new state of things 
to me,'' replied Dr. Jacob ; " but I will 
not detain you even to obtain further 
particulars. I will simply prefer the ques- 
tion which led me here. I am anxious 
to institute a private inquiry through 
the means of your authority — to whom can 
I direct myself? 

The Germans are not business-like 
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people : they like to dilute a homoeopathic 
dose of it in a large amount of small 
talk, trifling, smoking, beer, pro re nata. 
Taken neat, it is physic to them. Con- 
sequently the Police-Director made a long 
preamble, beginning with his friend the 
Herr Direktor so and .so, and ending 
with the grand shooting festival to be 
soon celebrated, before he returned to Dr. 
Jacob's question, which he finally declared 
to be out of his province. 

" If you will not object, however, to 
wait a few minutes, whilst I enter the 
information of these young women, I will 
summon my colleague, Herr Heine, a man 
of excellent understanding and great expe- 
rience, and hear his opinion." 

Whilst the Police-Director wrote down 
verbatim statements regarding the dis- 
missals, mistresses, wages, and offences of 
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the damsels around him, Dr. Jacob was 
well amused by turning over the dingy 
leaves of a character-book lying on the 
table. 

There he read how a certain Babele 
Meyer had been born in Hochst, on the 
second day of January, 1830; how she had 
been baptized on the fourteenth day after; 
vaccinated in due time; confirmed as oc- 
casion served, entered service at Frau So- 
and-so's on such and such a day; had 
received dismissal because she broke a 
pitcher at the well ; had afterwards gone 
to Frau Professor Haugh's, with whom 
she staid two years, and so ad infinitum. 
An addendum read no less funnily — 

" The said Babele Meyer is five feet, 
one inch in height; has flaxen hair, and 
a mole over the left eyebrow ; is inclined 
to be skinny, and has freckles." 
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By the time Dr. Jacob had got to 
the end of Babele's story, the officer had 
the honour to be at his service, went 
through a second preamble, with equally 
remote bearing on the subject, and then 
sent for his friend. 

The second police officer was exceedingly 
tall and thin, and seemed to look down 
upon mankind generally from the heights 
of some secret inquisitorial power only 
known to himself. It was impossible to 
meet his eyes without feeling that they 
convicted you of some crime ; their very 
glance made you guilty in your own 
mind, and you would go away from his 
presence with an uneasy idea that you 
were a kind of Dopjjelganger, and had, in 
your second being, committed all kinds 
of wickednesses. His bearing was that of a 
gentleman accustomed to polished society, 
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and his fine graceful figure looked well in 
the simple, soldier-like uniform of black 
cloth, ribbed with white, and decorated with 
stars, belt, and sword. 

'* Oblige me by stating first your name, 
occupation, and address, sir,'' he said, 
in unexceptionable English ; " then your 
wishes." 

"It is simply a matter of inquiry," Dr. 
Jacob said, handing the officer his card. " I 
am anxious to discover the abode of — of 
— a lady, whom I believe to be in Frank- 
fort, and who, from private reasons, has 
been some time estranged from her friends. 
As I leave shortly for the East, I should 
wish to exert every effort during 'the next 
fortnight." 

" The lady is English ?" 

" Yes." 

" Have you any idea of the probable 
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time she may have been here? The 
passport system has been so altered lately, 
that all strangers arriving within the last 
three months have not required them. 
Before that period, passports of foreigners 
residing in Frankfort for a shorter or longer 
time were surrendered to us." 

"Certainly within two years,'' Dr. Jacob 
answered, " but except by giving the lady's 
name, age, and probable occupation, I can- 
not help you further." 

"Will you kindly write down these par- 
ticulars ?" continued the officer ; " I can at 
least go through the passports of this and 
the foregoing twelvemonths." 

Dr. Jacob took out a superb gold pencil- 
case, and wrote the following — 

"Elizabeth Jacob. Aged thirty -jive. An 
English lady, and accomplished — most pro- 
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hahly she would he engaged as governess or 
companion.^^ 

" The lady is related to you ?" asked the 
officer sharply. 

" Yes — she is related to me." 

"Excuse me if my question appears 
impertinent. In our profession we are 
obliged to probe a thing, and view it in 
all its circumstantial relations. You wish 
to find this lady. I wish to assist you — 
what passes between us is confidential." 

" I hope so," said Dr. Jacob, gravely ; 
" otherwise I might have resorted to ad- 
vertising in the daily papers, but the 
publicity would be most painful to me. 
Your mediation I trust to find silent and 
speedy." 

" Of course, " answered the officer mu- 
singly, and his eyes rested on Dr. Jacob 
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with the evident intention of knowing him 
in all his circumstantial relations. 

*^Can I give you any further informa- 
tion?" asked the clergyman rising. 

"Thank you — ^for the present, no. You 
shall hear from me in a few days.'' 

Whereupon Dr. Jacob bowed himself 
out. He did not go straight to Milani's, 
but made a variety of purchases on the 
way; now stopping at a perfumer's (for 
he was a Sybarite in his dressing-room) 
to choose scents, shaving-soaps, and kid 
gloves ; now looking in at Albert's won- 
derful toy-shop, for toys to please his 
little pets ; now lounging on Mr. J ugel's 
counter over the newest editions of Tauch- 
nitz, now selecting a pretty reticule or 
blotting-book for some lady friend whose 
name-day was near. 
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On returning to his hotel he met the 
Baroness with her children, just returned 
from a drive. She gave him her hand 
cordially, and did not take it away at 
once. 

'^ You dine no more at the hotel, be- 
cause you wish to avoid me?'^ she said, 
in a low voice, adding half defiantly, "or 
because you fear me ?^' 

" To disprove both assertions, I will dine 
there this afternoon," he replied. 

" But you must tell the waiter to save a 
chair for you in our proximity." 

" And why not ?" 

He had accompanied her to the door 
of her room, and with a gesture, she in- 
vited him in ; the children ran to their 
governesses, leaving the Baroness alone 
with her visitor. 

"If I could make you believe that I 
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was asking you from any other motive 
than the mere pleasure of yoiu* society, 
I would ask you to speak with me for 
five minutes. I have something to say 
regarding that anonymous letter, and the 
writer of it. After what took place yes- 
terday, you know me too well to sup- 
pose that my pride would stoop for any 
other end than that of mediation between 
you two." 

" Perhaps you had better not try to 
mediate, Baroness Ladenburg," he answered, 
coldly, and without looking at her ; ** such 
a position must, I think, hurt the interest 
and comfort of us all.'' 

" Perhaps ; but at least you will hear 
what I have to say." 

^^ I would not hurt your feelings for 
the world," Dr. Jacob answered, in the 
same voice ; " say anything and every- 
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thing you like, without the slight^est fear 
of your words receiving an unjust judg- 
ment at my hands. No one knows the 
generosity of your impulses better than 
myself." 

"And no one has so cruelly crushed 
them. After all that I have suffered 
through you, I wonder at myself in 
being capable of enduring your pre- 
sence." 

He looked at her now with a softened 
expression, and beneath that look the ice 
of her mood melted, or seemed to melt ; 
she clasped her hands over her eyes, and 
trembled violently. The sight of her 
agitation moved him, but he appeared 
to struggle against his feelings, and walked 
to and fro before her in silent conflict. 
At length he said, with a kind of stem 
tenderness — 
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*^ Would to God that I had never 
crossed your path, my poor child. As it 
is I am unable to repair any harm I have 
done you — save by isolating myself, which 
I have done, which I intend to do. I 
think of you often, Th&ese, and never 
without regret. Can I do more?" 

"And I also am anxious to make re- 
paration,'' she said quickly and nervously ; 
" you shall see that I can still be as gener- 
ous as you believe me to have been hitherto. 
I am determined to use all the means in 
my power towards effecting a meeting and 
reconciliation between yourself and Eliza- 
beth. Could I do anything more devoted 
or humbling?'' 

" What chance have you of finding her?'' 
he asked with eagerness. 

She was stung by his utter oblivion 
to the self-denial implied in her words, and 
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only saved herself from a return of angry- 
passion by a great effort. 

"You men are always so calculating and 
egotistical ! Nothing but the probability of 
promoting your own interest has power to 
awaken you from your lethargy." 

"The matter in question seems to me 
a positive duty." 

" Pick and choose words as you like, the 
fact is palpable, and bespeaks the innate 
selfishness of a man's nature ; but I will 
not waste my strength in battling against 
it. I. will carry out my intention, and 
leave you — ^leave you for ever, if you like. 
You ask me what chance I have of suc- 
cess. I believe I am on the right track. 
I believe that any day or hour may bring 
me face to face with her." 

" How so ?" asked Dr. Jacob. 

"That does not matter. In case of 
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either success or failure you shall know 
all; but you cannot quarrel with me for 
keeping so harmless a secret. And now 
a difficulty has occurred to my mind- 
Will she hear me? Will she speak to 
me?" 

"If I do not mistake her character — 
no. 

"Upon this matter I agree with you. 
Then again — suppose we meet by chance, 
in the streets — ^in a shop — anywhere — as is 
likely enough, since I frequent all the 
favourite resorts of the English, what 
guarantee could I give that your arms 
were opened to receive her?" 

" Tell her of my proposed mission to the 
East, and of my yearning to see her be- 
fore I go." 

"Is it not almost certain that she will 
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disbelieve anything and everjrthing I 
say r 

" Triie — such an obstacle had not occurred 
to me." 

" But," said the Baroness hesitatingly, 
"a written word or two of assurance 
would carry the force of truth with them. 
Speak your sentiments of love and forgive- 
ness, and, coming from my lips, they lose 
their conviction, write the same, and she 
can no longer doubt." 

" Eemember the strange import that your 
mediation would give either to a letter or 
message, or any token whatever," Dr. 
Jacob said, also with hesitation. 

"Will you not trust me?" 

Her voice had a hurt humbled tone that 
carried more weight with it than the most 
direct and passionate appeal could have 
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done. He considered a little, and re- 
plied earnestly, 

"I will trust you, Baroness Ladenburg." 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Before Lischen dished up the dinner, 
Fraulein Fink might be seen under the 
fruit-trees, picking up windfalls which she 
would afterwards divide into several por- 
tions. These were intended for the four 
o'clock lunch of the governesses and 
pupils, and with a brodchen, or little roll, 
lay on the side-board in their sight, con- 
veying a delicate hint of future feasts. 
At twelve, the gong brought every mem- 
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ber of the institution to the refectory, 
and then Fraulein Fink, with upraised 
eyes and clasped hands, said the following 
grace — 

^^ Eomm, Herr Jesu, sei unser Gast, 
Und segne was Du bescheert hast." 

There was something very subtle in 
the way that the schoolmistress con- 
trived to throw a charm and gracefulness 
over her simple table. Nothing could 
have been less pretending than the sorrel 
soup, or the second course of stewed 
vegetable, or the third, and last, of boiled 
beef and salad ; yet she helped these 
dishes with such a look of pride, and 
ate them with such an epicurean relish, 
that in spite of prima facie predispositions 
to the contrary, you fell into the same 
mood, and could have sworn you had fared 
sumptuously, and at kings' tables. 
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Schoolimstresses are, or were, supposed 
to have a personal interest in the natural 
appetite of their pupils, to take great 
care lest their morbid craving for food 
be too much fostered, &c. But Fraulein 
Fink enjoyed her dinner, and liked others 
to enjoy it too. She helped her dish of 
snipped carrot and floury sauce thereto, and 
cut up her peculiarly unprepossessing piece 
of beef, boiled to the taste of brown 
paper, with the smile that an epicure might 
wear when carving the first woodcock 
or venison of the season ; and she pressed 
her governess to eat as hospitably and 
winningly as if she were entertaining 
friends at a dinner-party. Then, whilst 
the first course was changed for the 
second, she would make use of the op- 
portunity to let her young friends hear 
good conversation, would discourse on pass- 
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ing events, or the poets she adored, in 
the most elaborate style. 

The meal over, she would cut off a 
regal slice of meat for the servants and 
retire, leaving Hannchen to lock up the 
remainder, and wash up the spoons. 

On the day of which we speak, as 
Fraulein Fink was traversing the court- 
yard, to her own rooms after dinner, 
Lischen met her with a card in her hand. 

" A lady, beautifully dressed, and having 
a splendid carriage at the door, requested 
to see the English governess," she said, 
breathlessly ; '' never had a lady so grand 
come to the house in her time." 

Fraulein Fink held one hand over her 
eyes to keep off the blinding sun, and 
with the other raised the card within 
reading distance. It was delicately bor- 
dered, and bore the name — 
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Madame la Baronne de Ladenburg. 

Doubtless some former employer of Miss 
Macartney's, thought the Fraulein — ^these 
English were astonishingly respected— never 
had a Baroness called on any governess 
in her institution before — ^it looked credit- 
able both for her house and employees, 
and she returned to the refectory with a 
beaming face. 

"Dear Miss Macartney, I congratulate 
you on your well-born connections. See, 
who is come to see you — ^if you will in- 
troduce me I shall feel honoured." 

Miss Macartuey looked at the card with 
a blank face, though she could not con- 
ceal a tremor. 

"I cannot see her," she cried, almost 
fiercely. 

" My dear Miss Macartney, your dress 
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is adapted for the school-roonij and jonr 
heir is nicelj arranged, as it always is. 
Never mind your morning toilette-^o not 
torn away a Baroness/' 

The governess looked up, and a smile 
curled her angry lips. There was some- 
thing so exquisitely humorous in Fraulein 
Fink's constructions and conclusions, that 
had she been on her death-bed she must 
have smiled to hear them. The smile 
over, her nostrils dilated, and her cheek 
flushed. 

" Perhaps you are right, Fraulein — ^it 
would be a pity to turn away a Baroness 
— especiaUy a Baroness Ladenburg." 

And with a proudly-held head, and still 
flushed cheeks, she crossed the court-yard, 
ascended the front stairs, and entered the 
drawmg-room. 

The two women formed a striking con- 
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trast. Miss Macartney was taller by the 
head than the Baroness, and carried her 
height with that proud and defiant air 
which handsome women assume when they 
scorn vanity. She was, moreover, perfectly 
simple, and simplicity adds wondrous dig- 
nity to such a stamp of beauty as hers. 
Her hair was brushed, not without care, 
from her clear brow, and knotted behind, 
leaving the well-shaped and well-poised 
head in full relief; her fine features bore 
unmistakable witness to an easily-stirred, 
wild, sincere nature ; and her dress, though 
of the plainest kind, might have been 
worn by any lady of the land. 

The Baroness was pretty, and essentially 
a woman of fashion. The rustle of her 
sweeping skirts, the perfume of her lace 
handkerchief and pale gloves, the lan- 
guishing indolence of her deportment, and 
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the unalterable propriety of her set smile, 
would have created a greater impression 
anywhere than by the side of Miss Ma- 
i^artney. What constituted h^ real charm 
in society was lost in FriLulein Fink^ 
modest company-room. Perhaps she felt 
conscious of being at • a disadvantage, for 
her reception of the governess was almost 
embarrassed. 

"I thought you would have refused to 
see me," she said with apparent surprise, 
"but it is wise and reasonable of you to 
be friendly. Of course I should not 
know of your location without having sought 
it." 

"Why are you here?" asked Miss Ma- 
cartney, coldly and naturally; "you surely 
have good reasons for taking such a 
step." 

" The best reasons. I come to tell 
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you many things, and to hear of some 
from your own lips. Are you happy?" 

"Am I happy, Baroness Ladenburg? 
Ask your own heart that." 

"Are you comfortable here? — ^have you 
enough to eat and to drink? — are the 
people kind to you? — ^is there anything of 
which you stand in need?" 

"By what right, and to what intent 
do you cross-question me thus? Surely 
you must know that if I wanted bread, 
you would be the last person of whom I 
should receive a kreutzer. I beg of you 
to state your errand with the least pos- 
sible reference to my present condition." 

"Which is bad enough, I fear, though 
you are too proud to own it," added the 
Baroness, in the same light tone ; " and 
now listen — Dr. Jacob is in Frankfort." 

" I know it." 
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The Baroness glanced at her suspici- 
ously. 

"Yet you have not sought him?" 

*^ To what end should I seek him, Baro- 
ness Ladenburg? — and he has not sought 
me!" 

"True — ^true," she replied, as if recol- 
lecting herself; "but for any possible 
reconciliation between you two the time 
is now or never. Unless you see him 
before he sets out for the East, the 
chances are a thousand to one that you 
parted at Ischl for ever." 

" For ever ! " said Miss Macartney in a 
hard voice. 

" Yes. Dr. Jacob is bound, as you have 
most probably heard, to the East, having 
no definite intention of returning. At his 
age, and with the contingencies of travel 
and climate considered, his return to Eng- 
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land is hardly a thing to be hoped for." 
Miss Macartney buried her face in her 
hands, and did not speak. She forgot 
for the moment the hated presence of the 
Baroness ; she only remembered the one 
dear love of her life, and trembled at 
contemplating a future without hope. 

Then the Baroness added, in honey 
sweet tones — 

"It rests with you to obtain from him 
the restoration of all your claims ; main- 
tenance, protection, love, all await you. 
Elizabeth — his noble heart is yearning 
towards you ; his rest is broken for think- 
ing of you at night — he seeks for distrac- 
tion from his grief in this arduous under- 
taking. Think of his silvered hairs, and 
relent." 

" Oh ! be moved to pity by my position," 
VOL, I. u 
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cried Miss Macartney, in a passion of sus- 
pense ; " and give me the truth. For 
Heaven's sake, tell me that you have not 
been sent from him to me." 

^^And why not? Is not the message a 
welcome one ?" 

With tears of scorn on her cheeks, Miss 
Macartney turned from her visitor. 

" But to make you the messenger. He 
who was once loyal and tender-hearted, 
could hardly have sunk so low. I do 
not believe you, Baroness Ladenburg. Go, 
— go, lest I insult you farther." 

*^ I will not leave you till I have told 
all the truth," said the Baroness, with 
hidden triumph shining in her eyes ; ^^Dr. 
Jacob opens his arms to you — but on con- 
ditions. You must ignore all real or fan- 
cied injuiies done to you. You must not 
expect him for your love and happiness 
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to relinquish much that has brightened his 
life since you two parted." 

Miss Macartney's eyes flamed. 

^'He never made those conditions, Baro- 
ness Ladenburg. He could not." 

"We will see who is strongest, you 
or I," she continued ; " you accuse me 
of slandering Dr. Jacob's character — let 
his own hand-writing convince you that I 
say nothing for which I am not amply 
supported by him. Read this letter from 
him to me, and form your own conclu- 
sions." 

She placed in Miss Macartney's trembling 
hands the lines Dr. Jacob had written 
yesterday, for a very different purpose. 

" Dear," he had said, " forget all that 
has happened and come to me. Never 
was I more your own than now, when 

u2 
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your love could make my deiliBing years 
happier and better than any of my life. 
Forgive me as I forgive you, and let us, 
at any sacrifice, love each other and live 
for each other. Grod bless yoti! 

*^ Stephen Jacob." 

"Well/' said the Baroness, without the 
slightest change of countenance, "to what 
conclusion does the reading of this letter 
bring you?" 

If she expected a triumph, Miss Mac- 
artney .was determined not to give her one. 
However much she suffered inwardly — 
and she did suffer agonies — ^there were no 
visible traces of them. She answered with 
stinging bitterness, 

"I have come to this conclusion, Baron- 
ess Ladenburg. The woman who would 
use such a letter for such a purpose, 
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must be not only heartless, but without 
conscience, without, in short, those feelings 
which make her fit to touch an infant 
with her hands. Do you want to hear 
more? — ^listen then. I do not believe that 
the worst or most wretched woman in this 
city could have acted so basely; and if 
by any chance I ever touch you with 
the tips of my fingers, I will run to the 
nearest fountain and wash oflF the plague- 
stain. And now, adieu !" 

In less than a minute Miss Macartney 
had rushed downstairs, crossed the court- 
yard, and locked herself in her bed-room, 
leaving the Baroness more discomposed 
than she had ever felt in her life. M. 
Du Chaillu tells us how King Eumpo 
Chumbo and his followers said grace to 
their barbarous gods after a cannibal din- 
ner. The same thing is often done in 
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this civilized society of ours. For instance, 
Baroness Ladenburg, having done ii^r best 
to scorn, hj* an exquisitely amusing rusey 
some of the closest, holiest domestic ties, 
merely for vain and selfish purposes, 
returned home to say an ora pro nobi$ 
before the crucifix in her bed-room. She 
was a devout Romanist, and never allowed 
mundane affairs to interfere with her devo- 
tions. 

Miss Macartney prayed also, but in a 
different mood. Broken, despairing, in tears, 
she could only raise her hands to Heaven, 
and repeat the plaintive words of a plain- 
tive mourner of old — 

" Give us help from trouble, for vain is 
the help of man." 

She had no longer any hope. A gulf 
reaching to eternity now stretched between 
her life and that of him for whom she 
would have died. 
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What was death in conlparison to an 
utter estrangement resulting from moral 
degradation? And as she thought of what 
he had been once, and to what he must 
have changed since, she forgot her own un- 
happiness, and prayed for him only. 
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